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PERSONAL 


N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each 
Public speaking privately 
WELbeck 4947 KIRKHAM 
Hallam Street, W.1. 
B: ACHELOR, 
requires a 
house; 
Box 134 
COUNTRY WOMAN, 
market gardeni 
desires post or Partnership. 


occasion. 
taught.—Ring 
HAMILTON, 67, 


60's, well travelled, 
commodation in 
London; as 


simple tastes, 
small country 


accessible paying guest. 


experienced in horticulture, 
z poultry, animals, 
Box 141. 


bees, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LWAYS WELL DRESSED — WITHOUT 

COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Alterations, Repairs, 
Conversions, Cleaning, and/or Tailor-Pressing. 
Advice and estimate without obligation. Send 
NOW for early completion. — SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. STReatham 1600. 

RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 

the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
AT 59, GEORGE STREET (Baker Street), W.1 
- (Welbeck 2718), D. HOLROYD-BARKER 
(ex-R.A.F.) has a choice collection antique and 
modern furniture and furnishings at reasonable 
prices. 
A TYRACTIVE 
- SALE 


Malden 


12-PIECK TOILET 
Apply 7.’ 36, Bodley 
Telephone 0589 
AGS !—HANDBAG 

will overhaul and 


SET 
Road, 


KOR 
New 


SERVICES 
renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
BOokPLaTEs designed and printed to your 
special requirements. Stamp for full particu- 
CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 
WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 
Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
inks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
GORDON GIBSON 
ware Road, Marble 


COMPANY 


lars 


(CLOTHING ANTE 
Suits, Riding Kit, 
Cameras, Trt 
Furniture, 
Firm. 


ANI , % 3 r . Edg 


‘OKE FINES (Breeze) for 
A a ating 23 mm at 
Box 84, 
n, E.C.4 


Send 


steam and central 
works; five ton trucks 
HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 


your corsets to us. Our 
will repair any make. Estimate 
V and the corsets returned to you ina 
2 > time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
L'livv., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Uld Bond Street, W.1. CREG. 1396.) 
IAMONDS, JE WELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street «facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0€51. 
| KEUDGING. wakes, wivers, Pods, elec. 
excavation for 


Oye rs 
EXPERT: 


arvench 
water supply, land drainage, 
etc. Mole draining, land reclamation work with 
tu'ldozers, scrapers, etc.—Why not write for 
brochure to J. Bs CARR, LTD. (established 20 
veors:, Tettenhall, Statfs 
E A oe R, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, 
reates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 
FAkM CULTIVATION RECORD (new). Begin 
keeping now this book, strongly bound, cover- 
ing series of years. Makes easy recording details 
individual fields. crops, treatment, yields. Takes 
only short time enter yearly but accumulating 
infor nation becomes more and more invaluable, 
while importance when properties changing 
hands or management very obvious. Full explan- 
atory notes and specimen pages. Price 14s. 4d., 
post free 14s. 1ld.—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
KE JOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE & MAR- 
SHALL, LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 16, Garrick 
Street, London, W.C.2, and ask for estimate. 
120 years’ reputation for craftsmanshin. 
RENCH DRESSMAKER. Perfect 
fitting; remodelling.—MRS. 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
Fe EL and SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Hollingbourne, Kent. 
FPUES. Good Furs bought 
repairs and remodels; 
RALLI FURS, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325 6. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls. Paste, 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87. Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1, 


cut and 
LEECH, 18, 


and sold. Also 
finest workmanship. 
House, 235, Regent 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per ine. Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 





INIATURES._ Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
AINT. Hard Gloss Preservative 
exterior or interior use. Available in 17 
standard colours; 13 - per '» gallon (uncoats 12 6); 
carriage paid.—JOHN TERRY (Exporters) LTD.., 
Dept. D., 177, Regent Street, W.1. Regent 6489. 
ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 
—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Tel.: High Wycombe 1248. te . 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details 1d. stamp—JOHN KERR & CO. 
«(M/chr. ), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
Tt EDITRESS of “Needlewoman” and 
Needlecraft” invites designers of distinctive 
Modern Crochet to submit sketches or original 
models, or to communicate with her. Good 
remuneration.—Regent House, 30, Cannon Street, 
Manchester 4. ens, 
ALUATIONS of House, Hotel and Office 
contents for Probate, Insurance, etc., carried 
out by old-established Licensed Valuers of highest 
repute. Inquiries invited.—W. JELKS & SONS, 
LTD.. 263-275, Holloway Road, London, N.7. Tel. 
North 2747 (10 lines). 
Wy 4nine & GILLOW are glad w buy Second- 
hand Furnitum, Silver and Cutlery. in good 
condition. —Oxford Street, W.1 


HEN ASKING FOR RUM, never say: “A 

bottle of rum, please.’” You may get a nasty 
shock. Always demand “OLD CHARLIE,” the 
Finest Jamaica. 


ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, oflers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. (One of the World’s Greatest 
Authorities.) Mayfair 2511-2512. 
OUR FAMILY ARMS or Crest designed, by 
artist of international repute. Fees moderate 
—H., Chittoe Vicarage, Chippenham, Wiltshire. 











LIVESTOCK 
PEX PORTABLE PIG HUTS. 
space 7ft.x7ft. £15 each, car. 
BROS., Gatewoods, Rayne, Braintree, Essex. 
LACK AND WHITE SPRINGER,SPANIEL 
BITCH, 2 years old, for sale. Broken to a 
gun. Retrieves well £1010-. — BARONESS 
BECK, Holtsmere End, Redbourne, Herts. 
LACK LABRADOR PUPPIES, whelped May 
Ist. Sire’s parents and grandparents F.T. 
champions. Dam, F.T. Ch. Irish Shiela and 
Dual Champion Banchory Bolo strain. 12 and 15 
Guineas.—Box 136. 
ACHSHUNDS, LONG-HAIRED. 
Finest breeding obtainable; 
quality.—COCHRAN, St. 
Road, Newquay, Cornwall. 
ALMAITIAN biIttH PUPPIES for sale; well 
marked.—All particulars from MRS. GILL, 
Chastleton, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. 
XCELLEN' PEDIGREE SIAMESE KITTENS 
available from Member of Siamese Cat Club. 
Good homes essential.—_-MRS. HUNT. Terminus 
4517. 
OR SALE. Pedigree Blue Persian Male Kittens, 
from 5 guineas.—MRS. NASH, * The Grove,”’ 
Aldely, near Beccles. 
OSLINGS, 34 months’ old. 
invited.—THAMES POULTRY 
Shinlake, Oxon. Telephone: Wargrave 97. 
EAT, GRANULATED, 17 6 cwt. 
paid. BLUE FLINT GRIT, 15- cwt. HOP 
MANURE, 20 - cwt. carr. paid. PARROT FOOD, 
5 pints 20-. BUDGERIGAR SEED, 4 pints 20-. 
CANARY MIXTURE, 4 pints 20-. All post free.— 
ROTUNDA FOODS, South Street, Dorking, 
Surrey. 
G PORTING DOG BREEDER has exceptionally 
fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spaniels.— 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, 
Horsham. 
"TABLE POULTRY, best white fleshed, heavy 
breed, 5 weeks old cockerels for easy home 
fattening (no heat required), 5- each. Best 
accredited stock, carriage paid, live delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with order.— 
STUART, Framlingham, Suffolk. 
"(Pann CUCKERS. A nice selection of well-bred 
Black Pups from 5-15 guineas. Dogs and 
bitches. All registered.—_BURROW, Bratton 
Clove lly. Devon. 
ICTORY LITTER. Golden Saluki Pups, by 
Knightellington’s Warrior ex Knightellington’s 
Nablous Selma, should make good stud dogs.— 
LADY GARDNER, Spencers, Maidenhead, Berks. 


FOR SALE 


NCIENT SILVER—a collection 
Georgian Table Silver for 
period pepper casters, salt-cellars, candlesticks, 
salvers, sauce-boats, etc. All in splendid state 
and with good marks. Reasonable prices. I am 
willing to send anything for inspection.—LT.- 
COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., Wingham Place, 
Rochester. 
)IRD SEED FOR SALE. Bold Canary, 18 -; 
Hemp, 18-; Mixed Millet, 198; Canary 
Mixture, 9-; second grade Canary Mixture 
including percentage Hemp and Canary, 54; 
Parrot Mixture including Sunflower Seed and 
Peanuts, 63; all per pound. Heavier quantities 
at a less rate.—BOURNE, “‘Ivydene,’’ Oakthorpe, 
near Burton-on-Trent. 
pe CRUISER LIGHT ASTORIA, 17ft. long, 
treble panelled, two doors, full width lantern 
roof, two double berths, end kitchen, anthracite 
stove, gas oven, gas lighting, two wardrobes. 
Thirty other Caravans in stock. H.P. and delivery 
arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The 
Broadway, N.W.2. Telenhone: Gladstone 2234. 
OG BISCUIT, very high feeding value, small 
manufacturers will supply a few kennels, who 
are regular buyers.—Particulars, write Box 905. 


New. Floor 
pd.—LOWER 


Born 1.5.45. 
charm; stamina; 
Andrews, 178, Henver 


Inspection 
FARM, 


(approx.) Carr. 





of fine old 
disposal. Also 





‘Paint for 


FOR SALE 
NVERNOTES (Envelope; Notepaper in one 
piece). Handiest stationery known. Packets 
available, 4 for 5/6; 8 for 10/-, post free.—G. SWAIN 
(Agent), Oakwood Drive, Broughton, Preston. 
yro# SALE, 12-BORE BOSS HAMMERLESS 
EJECTOR; best leather case; fine order. £125. 
—Box 137. 
ENT.’S BLACK HUNTING COAT and Fawn 
Breeches; shoulders 16'., sleeve 20, waist 37. 
12 Guineas. Also boy’s Greycloth Riding Outfit, 
by Burberry. Coat, Waistcoat, Breeches, 12 gns. 
Fit boy 14. All first-class condition. W. 
SCHOFIELD, Low Burton, Masham, Yorks. 
UN 12-BORE NON-EJECTOR. Maker: Charles 
Hellis, London. In case. Magazine leather 
and brass corners. 200 Cartridges. Offers ?— 
Box 140. 
ANDBAG (Kendal Milne); new. 
corded silk. Lip top handle. 
£5.—Apply: Box 132. 
AIZE SILK BLOUSE, woollen, 
18 gns. Navy striped linen, 
7ens. Red Silk Dress,8gns. Hat,2g¢ns. Black 
Evening Coatee, hand-painted flowers, 7 gns., 
stock size. Navy Silk Slip, £1. Chinese Kimono, 
£10. Maple’s Heavy Brown Vei:vet Curtain, 
9ft. 5in. x 5ft. 10 in., £30. Beautiful embroidered 
Persian Bokhara Draperies, £20. French Porce- 
lain Lamp, 70 -.—Box 135. 
I ORRIS EIGHT H.P. 1939 MODEL. Four-seater 
Tourer. As new. Partly * run in.’’ Mileage 
400 (four hundred). £350.—W. S. WHITTARD., 
Kingshill Road, Dursley, Glos. 
ETTER ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, suitable 
for lighting, large house or farm; perfect 
condition ; complete with storage batteries, etc. 
Price £200.—Further details write: KEIGHLEY, 
Lowfield House, Lowfield Heath, Crawley, Sussex, 
puBtic SCHOOLS. Seventy original etchings 
by Chas. H. Clarke at £1 1s. each. These make 
ideal gifts. Signed proofs sent on approval by 
the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, Liver- 
pool, 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
ECONDITIONED TIMBER SECTIONAL 
BUILDINGS from 8 ft. x 8 ft. to 100 ft. x 15 ft. 
Send for list.—D. McMASTER & CO., Mount 
Bures Works, Bures, Suffolk. Tel. : Bures 251. 
OLLS ROYCE SEDANCA by BARKER, 
licensed two years and three months; not 
run since 1939; extremely low mileage; in beauti- 
ful order; £1,950. 1939 Rolls Wraith Chassis; 
fitted with Razor Edge Owner Drivers Saloon; 
body by Park Ward; 500 miles only. 1939 Buick 
38 h.p. Pullman Limousine, like new; excep- 
tionally small mileage. 1938 Buick 30 h.p. 
Viceroy Saloon; magnificent order. 1937 Buick 
38 h.p. Empire Saloon.—SYD ABRAMS, LTD.. 
141, Waterloo Road, Manchester 8. Telephone: 
Broughton 2254 5. 
OLLS-RUYCE Phantom III Razor Edge Sports 
Saloon with division; black and light grey 
interior; radio and beautifully fitted; very small 
mileage; condition as new. Inspection by appoint- 
ment.—MISS MARSHALL, 489, Aylestone Road, 
Leicester. Phone: 32342. 


OLID GOLD Gentleman's 15- 
Swiss, brand new, £1810 -. 


Navy blue 
Medium size. 


tailor-made, 
tailor-made, 


Jewel Wristwatch. 
—Bex 89. 


TAMPS. W. Indies, Asia, Africa, other 
Colonials, also G. Britain. Fine approvals 
for medium and advanced collectors. Prices 
reasonable. State wants. References please.— 
HUGHES & CO., 10, Nelson House, Peterborough. 
TAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each, appro.—CHEESE- 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
Ukve, OLIVE GREEN JACKET, 
(Finnegans). Bust 38. New. 
£10.—Apply: Box 131. 
HREE HIGH GRADE ENGLISH zz SPURTING 
RIFLES; fine ogg atest sights: one with 
telesconic sights. £35 and £25 each.—Box 139. 
ATER- DEVINING: “OASIS pocket Divining 
Rod, anyone can use it, 10s.; ditto super- 
sensitive pattern, 2ls. Rotogauge Quantity 
Estimator, 12s.6d. Five Essays on Water-divining 
7s. 6d. the set.—ARTS, Belcombe House, Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HORT STORY WRITING. 

“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, Ww. 8. 

ULBY HALL SCHOOL, Welford, near Rugby. 

Boarding School for Girls 8-18. Preparation 
for School Certificate, London Matriculation, 
Higher Schools, University Scholarships, etc. 
Prospectus from Headmistress. 

HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 

Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8, Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard's Cross. Fulmer 256. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


XPERIENCED SINGLE-HANDED GARDENER 

wanted. Willing to run pump. Good cottage 
and wages.—Apply LADY INGRAM, Driffield 
Manor, Cirencester. 

EQUIRED. TWO MARRIED 

Handyman or gardener; wife help in kitchen 
(or house). Good cottage. Man help butler and 
wife work in house (or kitchen). Rooms adjacent. 
—BURGHLEY ESTATE OFFICE, Stamford. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HAUFFEUR-HANDYMAN requires situation 
in country or near sea. Long experience; 
clean licence; cottage required.—Box 87. 


with belt 
No coupons. 





Send 2'.d. for 





COUPLES. 








ADY NURSE desires private post with country 
family, September.—Box 94. 


.C.O. (34), 13 years Army, desires situation; 

experienced rabbits, bees, knowledge poultry. 
Good driver. Wife, child (5'.). Cottage or bnuga- 
low required.—E. SHRUBB, 13L. Sutton Dwell- 
ings, Chelsea, London. 

FFICER just demobilised, aged 52. 

fications include honesty. Wants res 
job requiring experience of building 
management.—Box 103. 


Quali- 
ponsible 
and estate 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
LISLAND, BODMIN. A guest h 
every comfort in one of the mos 
parts of Cornwall. From 5 guineas.— 
MRS. WEST, Tregaddick. Tel.: St. 2 St. Tury ¥ 266, 
ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACC ¥ 7 HOTEL 
Telephone 496 : 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdo 
800 feet above sea level. 
100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure G ounds, 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course n: 
First-class War-time Cuisine and C nfort, 
American Bar, 
Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL-- 
of Devon. All modern amenities, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. } 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (; 
cent.). 
FRALts HOTEL, ENNISTYMON, C( 
IRELAND. 
A country house recently converted 
Every modern comfort, hot and cold b. 
bedrooms; ample bathrooms and wa 
hot. Delightful woodland and river 
through the 100-acre estate. Two mile 
Atlantic Coast and the famous La! 
Course. Salmon and trout fishing i: 
running alongside the Hotel. Tariff a: 
from the Manageress. 
‘LORIOUS CC COTSWOLDS, “LANGS1 
HOTEL, KINGHAM, OXON. Mo: 
fortable; trout fishing; tennis; splendid 





——___ 
use with 
beautiful 
MR. AND 





1 Forest, 





mfort 
pensior 
10 per 


CLARE 


“main line from Paddington. Tel.: Kir 


ONDON. MASCO 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street 
4,50 bright rooms with modern fur: 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
Cromwell Road, Gloucester R« 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 2 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 374 
This is just the group of Hotels to ap} 
readers of Country Life. Running water, 
and gas fires in all the comfortable | 
Lifts, night porters and understanding : 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attr 
possible. 


76-86, S.Wi 


yy setow. 
- COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEI 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15 
RIORY PRIVATE HOTEL. Cartmei, Lancs 
Tel. 267. H.andc. in all bedrooms. 44 gns 
3 miles" from Grange over Sands: 7 Windermere 
HE WINTER SEASON at THE ROYAI 
VICTORIA HOTEL, ST. LEONARI 
SEA, SUSSEX. Dancing and music night ve 
amenity an »mfort to make your stay enjoyable 
reservatioas should be booked well in advance 


EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL. For comfort 
and good food. 2 acres grounds. Hard tennis 
court. Telephone: Weybridge 609. 





GARDENING 
MPEROR and EMPRESS DAFFODI 
(mixed), 35- per 100. Early single t: 
39- per 100.—MISS QUILLER-COUCH 
Cornwall. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. ' 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG | 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 
ARDEN PLANNING. Design and supe! 
of gardens old and new, by E. N. 
B.Sc., I.L.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 1 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
S$ YOUR GARDENER OVERWORKED» We cat 
help you to hely him! Write for deta of ou 
range of horticultural supplies, which includes 
hand, wheel and power-driven tools «1 every 
description; tying materials, fertilis rs, et 
Over 3,000 regular clients throughout Britair 
Please let us know your requirements ir ser 
vices are at your disposal.—J. T. LOV LTD 
Longham, Wimborne, Dorset. 
OTOR AND HAND LAWN MOWER 
Send particulars and price required » DALE 
JONES & CO., 81, Little Albany Street yndon 
N.W.1, Motor Mower Specialists. Mov over 
hauled, repaired, exchanged. 
AVING si E. Quantity Old Lon 
rectangular Paving Stone fer sale. 
24. Stilehall Gerdens, Chiswick. Tel.: 
WVieerasle and Flower Seeus ot Q 
we do the experimenting, not y: 
UNWIN, LTD.. 


BULBS 
impet 
Fowey 


Boswel 


anted 


Seedsmen, Histon, Camb 





WANTED 
12-CYLINDER LAGONDA or 44 
Bentley wanted.—Full details and 
CLARK, 65, High Street, Wimbledo: 
Wimbledon 5838. ie, a 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPE bbKS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH ighest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lan¢ mndon, 
Holborn 3793. : 
PPAREL. Highest prices returnec r dis 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, F\ ‘loth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may 1 with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYM AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 2 Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
2 OOKS about Porcelain and Pottery 
will pay good prices for same. — 
Richmond Park Avenue, Bournemouth 


ORAL, PASTE AND CAMEO JEW 
Imitation and Cultured Pearls, | 
Gold and all Jewels; Modern and Anti 
Cigarette Cases (any condition). Unpr 
prices paid. Offers with cash.—-MILLER 
(Dept. C.L.), Llandrindod Wells. 
Barclay’s. 
FPARMER wan wants useful , 
quality Plus Four Suit; 6 ft. slim 
Box 59. 
Reeser ot “BY EX-SOLDIER, Rol 
7 str. or similar car for private h 4 
—BROWN, 25. Firdene Ave., Tolworth, rey 


OTHER PROPERTY ANI) AUCTIU 
ADVERTISING PAGE 226. 


5.W.19. 
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Harlip 


MRS. JOHN LOWTHER 


Mrs. Lowther is the widow of Lt. John Lowther, R.N.V.R.: her engagement to Major Geoffrey 
Grazebrook, second son of the late Brigadier G. C. Grazebrook, and of Mrs. Grazebrook, of 
23, Queen’s Gate Terrace, $.W.7, was recently announced 
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FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


T is no doubt of good augury that the 
Prime Minister should have declared so 
soon after the Election that the measure 
of his Party’s victory was the measure of 
their responsibility, and that he should further 
have added that the boldness with which the 
Five-Year Plan is to be put into practice would 
be tempered with good sense. If this might be 
put down to the natural caution of any Gover- 
ment faced with the truly herculean tasks of 
to-day, it was by no means inevitable in such 
a moment of triumph, and seems to show a sense 
of realities which takes account of the many 
bottlenecks—financial, economic and social— 
which not only perpetually obstruct the 
translation into practice of long-term ideological 
plans but equally affect the realisation of 
immediate works of reconstruction which all 
admit to be urgent and desirable. It is only 
political common sense that the latter must have 
precedence, and there can be no doubt as to the 
most urgent at the moment. The public are 
house-hungry, and they are also tired of war 
conditions and sick of restrictions. Restrictions 
and priorities, however, there must be, and irk- 
some labour controls if houses are to be built. 
It may be that the present Government has 
certain advantages over any alternative ad- 
ministration in this sphere. It is not 
pledged to any definite timetable as yet and 
it is free to take, at last, the sensible step 
of creating a separate Ministry of Housing. We 
discussed last week the tasks of such a Minister. 
In the new Government he will, undoubtedly, 
be much freer to carry through ‘‘ Mulberry’’ and 
“‘Pluto”’ measures than a collection of Ministers 
were under the old arrangement. Certainly 
he will find no great opposition to the cen- 
tralised purchasing of building materials by the 
State and the very necessary control of prices 
may well be carried through without fear or 
favour. 

There are other spheres of urgent recon- 
struction where the past few years have shown 
the limits of a Coalition’s performance and the 
need for some of that boldness which Mr. Attlee 
premises. The Labour Party have always taken 
a keen interest in the administrative work of 
local government—as individuals, in fact, they 
have successfully made it a training ground for 
tasks of wider scope. It may be expected then 
that in the immediate future local and central 
government will keep in better step and move 
more rapidly in their duties of co-operation. 
It was the present Government’s supporters 
who, for the most part, succeeded in securing 
such increase of powers and financial assistance 
as were finally accorded to local authorities in 
the last Town and Country Planning Bill, and 
it may be predicted with confidence that local 
authorities everywhere are likely to find a 
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good many obstructions removed to _ the 
realisation of local plans. The County of London 
Planners may find the financial assistance and 
powers of acquisition, for which they recently 
asked, forthcoming, and there would now seem 
to be a definite opportunity for the Government 
to take a hand in reconciling the Plans of the 
City and the County. A great deal will depend 
upon the attitude adopted towards the control 
of land use in general, though we have no intima- 
tion as to what that attitude will be. There is 
no denial of the need for compensation, how- 
ever, and if the present Government—without 
laying too much stress on the catchwords of 
the past—replaces the vague projects of the 
Coalition White Paper by a workable variant 
of the Uthwatt proposals, it may be found 
to have exchanged the shadow for the substance. 
It certainly has a great chance to remodel 
the administration of national planning on 
more reasonable lines and to produce a real 
Minister of National Planning with power to 
control the too many cooks in various depart- 
ments who at present tend to spoil the broth. 
So far as agriculture is concerned it is 
sometimes held against the Government’s 
supporters that for long after the beginning of 
the war their reconstruction proposals contained 
little or no mention of their conviction that a 
healthy and prosperous agriculture was a vital 
necessity to the country, and no suggestions as 
to how it should be maintained. Since those 
days, however, much has been done to remove 
the reproach of urban-mindedness, and it was 
Mr. Herbert Morrison himself who, not long ago, 
expressed the opinion that agricultural policy 
should once for all be taken out of the sphere of 
party politics. The fact that there are, in the 
House, so many representatives of country 
constituencies sitting on the Government side, 
is likely to raise the level of Government 
attention to agricultural matters, and certainly 
Mr. Tom Williams at the Ministry of Agriculture 
has supported the interests of farm and rural 
workers as keenly as any of his political 
opponents. A practical test of the seriousness of 
the Government’s interest in agriculture will 
be found in the speed with which it revives 
and passes into law Mr. Willink’s Housing (Rural 
Workers) Amendment Bill, which perished so 
unfortunately at the dissolution, and without 
which the reconditioning of rural cottages on 
any serious scale will soon become impossible. 


AUGUST 


OW the wren-bird falls to hush 
That piped in January morn; 
From the Highland rose the flush 
Of full Summer falls forlorn 
That in clover-time was lush. 


Kingfisher has left the gold 
Orange fish in lily-pool; 

Now the spin-fly as of old 
Dizzies in the dusky cool— 
Now the whole gay story’s told. 


DorROTHY WELLESLEY. 


COUGHTON COURT 


OTON (as it is pronounced), which Lord 
Zetland announced at the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the National Trust has been made 
over to the Trust by Sir Robert Throckmorton, 
lies on the Worcester-Warwickshire border near 
Stratford. The noble castellated gate-tower is 
very noticeable from the Birmingham-Evesham 
road, but the black and white courtyard beyond 
is only visible from within. The family (after 
whose London house Throckmorton Street is 
named) have lived there since 1409, and began 
the tower 100 years later. The Throckmortons 
always adhered to the Roman Catholic and 
Stuart causes, so that Coughton contains many 
histeric relics. With all its fine panelling, 
furniture and pictures, and the maintenance of 
its at nosphere of an historic home by the former 
owner remaining a tenant, Coughton is an out- 
standing instance of the benefits attainable 
through transference to the National Trust. Lord 
Zetland, the Chairman, and Mr. Matheson, the 
Secretary, both of whom are retiring, are owed 
a public debt of gratitude for the great progress 
of the Trust in recent years, and hand over a 
most flourishing concern to their successors, 
Lord Crawford and Colonel George Mallaby. 
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NIS| DOMINUS ... 


PRE-FABRICATED aluminium he ise 

in front of the west doors of the Cathed al, 
the medieval cloisters hung with a photograj jic 
exhibition of international architecture, | aq 
the chapter house given over to lectures ad 
cinema displays on building and planning: s ch 
is the unusual setting at Gloucester of a hou: ng 
conference, organised by Mrs. Airey in co-op «a- 
tion with the Dean and Chapter, Wom.  ’s 
Institutes, and other bodies, which opene at 
the end of July and goes on till to-morrow. )n 
the first Sunday a special service in the Ca e- 
dral included particular intercession (or 
architects, builders, and all who minister to he 
homeless ‘‘that they may honestly ad 
abundantly fulfil their task.’’ The precec -nt 
set by the Gloucester conference serve: to 
remind the present day that housing is ot 
solely a problem of labour and materials, nd 
is not peculiar to this century. The spirit 1as 
its share, as was undoubtedly the casc in 
those earlier miracles of construction that ra. ed 
the cathedrals. As Sir Stafford Cripps «iid 
in a message to the opening session, the im 
must be not to create so many cubic fee’ of 
living-space, but happy and comely hores: 
which calls for faith in values higher than the 
mathematical. 


THE NEW WISDEN . 


N the season of Test Matches, even if they 
be only austerity or utility Test Matches, 
the reappearance of Wisden’s immortal work 
is particularly welcome. It is not yet perhaps 
quite so plump as it used to be, but under the 
fostering care of Mr. Hubert Preston it is at 
any rate a lusty infant rapidly approaching 
maturity. Besides all the regular and fascinat- 
ing statistics and photographs, it has several 
interesting articles. Lieutenant-Colonel A. G. 
Moyes, who has played for the Dominions at 
Lord’s during the war, reviews Australian 
cricket and is at once depressing and cheering 
about Don Bradman. He is afraid that that 
greatest of batsmen has ‘“‘probably made his 
last appearance in Test-Match cricket’’ but at 
the same time says that his health is better 
and that he may play the game again. Mr. 
Robertson-Glasgow indulges in honest, con- 
servative triumph over the defeat of those whom 
he calls the ‘“‘hustlers’’ who want to make the 
game faster and brighter, and says that if there 
were nothing but one-day matches there would 
be no evenings with all their pleasant, cheerful 
cricket talk. Mr. E. M. Wellings not only 
reviews the Public Schools but also cricket as 
he sees it after four years’ absence on serv ce. 


CLEARING AWAY 


OR some time after the black-out cam« 
an end we all deliberately kept our curti 

undrawn and allowed our lights to shine 
cheerfully, since it helped us to feel more t « 
ever thankful that the need for hiding them 
past. Now, however, that the first thrill is « 
we draw the curtains if we have a mind t 
So for some time it was a positive joy to loo! 
coils of barbed wire and road blocks beca 
they were no longer wanted, but now we h 
got used to our blessedness and think that t 
might as well be taken away. This is easier 
than done, for many of our defences were b 
and very wisely, as if to defy the shock of a 
Nevertheless, it does seem almost time 
vulgar language, to get a move on and toa 
the holiday-maker to penetrate to the bs 
otherwise than through a narrow gateway 
bristling wire hedge. Doubtless there is a sl 
age of labour, but this is one of the jobs 
might well be done, to a considerable exter 
any rate, by volunteers. Enthusiastic H 
Guardsmen declare that if a voluntary pa 
or two were called for this purpose the \ 
would be done in less than no time. It ma: 
so, though cement and barbed wire are 
so readily evanescent as their charms. At 
rate, the experiment might be worth trying. 
the object is an eminently worthy one. Furt 
no time should be lost in restoring access t: 
those open spaces, such as Exmoor and 
Pembroke coast, now used as artillery oF 
bombing ranges. 
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,HTON COURT, 
W \RWICKSHIRE 


Mace over by Sir 
Rob: -t Throckmorton, 
Bt, to the National 
Trus. A view in the 
cour. ard, showing the 
gate- ower built about 
1510 and later Tudor 
sides of gabled timber 


construction 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S 


M informed that I was incorrect in 
tating in some recent Notes that Hamp- 
hire is not among the 41 counties that 
ave a bye-law prohibiting the running of 
a bul! in a field across which there is a public 
footpath. It would seem that Hampshire, under 
its alias or pseudonym Southampton, is 
included, and the mistake occurred through my 
ignorance of the shire in which I live, for I 
have never been able to discover if the county 
of Southampton covers the whole of Hampshire 
or only a part of it; or why a decent-living shire 
with nothing much against it since the murder 
of William Rufus some 900 years ago should on 
some occasions adopt an alias, and become a 
county called Southampton. As a matter of 
actual fact, I am not certain if the area was 
called the county of Southampton or Hampshire 
in the days of the tragedy, as I believe this 
difference of opinion as to its nomenclature 
dates back to very early times, which, in itself 
is an argument that it should have been 
decided one way or the other by this time. 


* * 
* 


N going into the matter more thoroughly, 

I find that my official address is Ringwood, 
Hampshire, and that, when I am a sportsman 
and carry a gun, Iam a Hampshire man, as my 
game licence is issued from within that admini- 
strative county. My dog also, a most important 
point this, is according to his official document 
a pure Hampshire dog. My car, however, and 
my driving licence both hail from the county of 
Southampton, and I am now wondering if the 
local constabulary, who are most definitely of 
good old Hampshire stock, as they always sign 
as such, have as much authority as they assume 
over me when I am in my car, seeing that on 
these occasions I can claim Southampton 
orivin and profess complete ignorance of the 
regulations of Hampshire. 

The whole business is most confusing, and, 
as | do not know if I live in Hampshire or 
So: thampton, or in both, I am not certain that 
I< sree with the Irishman who said that ‘‘no 
es 1 can be in two places at once unless he is a 
bir 1,”” 


* 
* * 


| ROM many parts of the British Isles there 
4 come reports of a most serious falling-off 
in -he numbers of green plovers, and on one 
lar ;e estate in the Test valley, which is a favour- 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


ite haunt of the plover and where normally 
hundreds of these birds breed, the keeper states 
that only three pairs were in evidence this Spring. 
Another correspondent reports that thousands 
of these birds passed through the Smithfield 
and Leadenhall markets during the Winter 
months, where presumably they were sold as 
plover with the implication, if not the state- 
ment, that they were of the golden variety. I 
imagine that, when the two birds are plucked 
and dressed for the table, it would require 
someone with a very discriminating eye to 
distinguish between the very flavoursome golden 
plover and its tasteless, but extremely useful, 
cousin. 

The Wild Birds’ Protection Act only pro- 
hibits the shooting of the bird and the taking of 
its eggs during the close season from March 1 
to August 31, and in ordinary times this is 
fairly effective as there is no demand for the 
green plover in a poultry and game-dealer’s 
shop, and at every recognised shoot consisting 
of men who understand the countryside the 
bird is as a matter of course respected. To-day 
when young rooks—and also full-sized jackdaws 
posing as young rooks—fetch a high price in the 
market, the green plover has a considerable 
value as a table bird, and being an extremely 
easy mark its number will suffer a further reduc- 
tion in the coming Winter unless legislation is 
passed quickly to protect it. 

* * * 

LTHOUGH there may be some doubts and 
varied opinions as to whether the good 
deeds of many of our birds outweigh the harm 
they do, there is never any argument about the 
peewit or plover, which has a perfectly clean 
sheet as regards damage, and whose fare 
consists solely of harmful insects. The bird is 
without doubt the farmer’s staunchest ally, and 
in its recognised haunts, which are general 
throughout the land, it can be relied upon to 
subject every plough and fallow to a thorough 
decontamination when insect life begins to move 
in the early Spring. From a sentimental point 
of view there are certain stretches of marshland 
and water-meadow which would lose all- their 
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NOTES 


charm for us if the plantive wailing peewit were 
not tumbling overhead to complete the picture. 


* * 
x 


NE of my memories of many restless 

nights spent in the Middle East is of seeing 
on the wall above my bed, just before switching 
off the light, a graceful female form perched 
delicately on her shapely fore and middle legs, 
with her hind legs cocked in the air behind her 
at an artistic angle, and her gossamer wings 
lying at rest along her svelte and very slender 
figure. If by any chance I missed my swat with 
the fly-swatter, book, slipper or whatever 
article 1 found to hand, I passed a sleepless 
night, accompanied by a melodious treble hum 
in the air, with constant stabbing pin-pricks on 
face and hands, followed by intense irritation. 

The next morning, looking a wreck with a 
blotched face and at least one puffed eyelid, I 
would see perched on the same spot on the wall 
another wreck—a female one this time—that of 
the mosquito, which had drunk not wisely but 
too well during the night. Gone would be the 
graceful figure of yestereve, and instead I would 
see a gross mis-shapen body, distended to 
bursting point and an unhealthy shade of dull 
crimson, clinging precariously to her stance 
where previously, before she had drunk to 
excess, she had poised as light as thistledown. 


* * 
* 


HOUGH the same mosquito—the culex 

—is plentiful in this part of England, and 
occasionally one has a visitation at night from 
a specimen, it is usually a very minor affair, 
and so far I have never seen perched on the 
walls of the room in the morning this disgusting 
evidence of over indulgence during the hours of 
darkness. Last night, however, I had a visitor 
with a hum like a Dornier bomber and a 
proboscis like a bradawl, which caused me to 
recall some of the worst of those nights spent in 
the Outer Oases of Libya, and this morning I 
saw on the ceiling above my bed what at first 
sight I took to be a small blue-bottle. Closer 
examination proved it to be a new type of 
mosquito—an enormous pot-bellied creature, 
barred in dark brown and white like a peregrine 
falcon, and almost as large. Is thisa variety new 
to the British Isles, brought home from the 
Burmese jungles in his kit by some soldier from 
S.E.A.C., or has it always been with us, and I 
am fortunate in not having met it before ? 
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MARKET CROSSES 


EFORE the Reformation there was not 

that divorce of the secular from the 

sacred that obtains in this country 

to-day. Our forefathers found it as 
natural to set up a cross in the market-place 
or by the wayside as to erect one in the church- 
yard. The churches themselves were used for 
various secular purposes; and markets were 
held in some churchyards as late as the fifteenth 
century, in spite of periodical protests from the 
Church authorities. 

It is therefore not surprising that in form 
there is little to distinguish the medieval 
market cross from any other: but they gradu- 
ally developed in the direction that led to their 
replacement by a covered building, with no 
ecclesiastical suggestion, in which to hold the 
market. Though many have disappeared, 
enough remain to enable their evolution to be 
studied. ° 
The first stone crosses set up in this country 

those erected by the early Christian 
missionaries as preaching many of 


were 


crosses, 


which were in due time replaced by a church. 
Che intense reverence paid in the Middle Ages 
to the sign of the Cross invested their surround- 





HEREFORD. THE WHITE 


Said to have been built during the 


ings with a definite sanctity, and a market cross 
was no doubt a real incentive to honest dealing. 
In the same way, crosses set up to mark the 
boundaries of a parish or manor were fairly 
certain not to be removed. 

Some writers regard the boundary stone as 
the predecessor of the market cross and the 
neutral area round it as an original market- 
place : the waste land between two early village 
settlements might form a kind of no-man’s-land 
where traders could freely meet. Our knowledge 
of the earliest fairs and markets is scanty, but 
it is certain that as soon as men began to produce 
goods surplus to the needs of their own family 
or tribe, they began to exchange them with 
neighbouring folk: and a definite place for 


CROSS 
Black Death 


By M. WIGHT 


regular meetings was an obvious necessity. 
Such places would be at points where two or 
more roads met : at such central and convenient 
places most of our old market towns grew up, 
and to this day even in big cities the roads 
tend to focus upon the market-place. 

Other country towns such as Stafford, 
Tamworth (Staffordshire), Bridgnorth (Shrop- 
shire) and Warwick originated as garrisons in 
the Danish wars: others again, like Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire, grew up round a Norman 
castle; for another purpose of a weekly market 
was for the country folk to bring in supplies 
for the use of the inhabitants of a town or 
castle. Our word traffic originally denoted the 
bartering of goods, not the use of the roads, 
but their chief burden has ever been the carry- 
ing of such goods to market. 

One more factor that led to the establish- 
ment of markets as well as of fairs was the 
gathering of pilgrims to the shrines of the 
Christian martyrs and other holy places. Such 
were natural centres of commerce—“ there is no 
great festival without a fair, and no fair without 
a festival.’’ The origin of Glasgow may be 
traced from the burial-place of St. Ninian. An- 





The late Alfred Watkins 


ELEANOR CROSS, GEDDINGTON, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


other ancient incentive to trafficking at certain 
times and places was the requirement, first 
perhaps laid down in the Laws of Ine, circa 
700, that chapmen were to traffic before 
witnesses, without whom no important trans- 
action would be valid. 

Some writers regard the town, village or 
market cross—it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them—as a permanent emblem of the 
royal authority, and so of justice. It seems 
probable that our market customs came to this 
country with the Anglo-Saxon invaders. The 
protection of the Church added to that of the 
King was a great encouragement to honest 
merchants, and ‘‘the market cross became the 
emblem of the peace of commercial intercourse.’ 


F. R. Winston 


This in turn led to the growth of towns, su tha: 
“the coming together of people to exc!ang 
their commodities and to watch their | ‘igh 
bours doing the same is the real beginning ; 
our characteristic English borough.”’ 
Since in form there is little to disti 
a market cross from the many other , 
with which England was so plentifully ad 
the only safe criterion is to discover w 
a market was ever duly licensed for that place. 
For any market had to be established by royg| 
charter or letters patent. The privilege aight 


Zulsii 
rosses 
med 
ether 


be granted to a town or village, to a chu:ch or 
monastery, to the lord of the manor, or to some 


other individual, and, once given, it was usually 
permanent. As this was a very valuable 


privi- 
lege (tolls on goods and rents of stalls often 
amounting to a large sum) it was not lighth 
obtained. It must not infringe on the tights 
of neighbouring markets: asa rule they might 


not be nearer than six or seven miles from one 
another. The charter of Edward III to London 
stipulated that no other market should be 
granted to anvone within a radius of seven miles 
from the City. , 

Domesday Book records the existence of 


WINCHESTER. THE BUTIER 


CROSS 
forty-two markets. Probably there were © hers, | 
and their value varied considerably, fro a 4s. 
at Okehampton, Devon, to £8 at Net: ham, 
Hampshire. After the Conquest they inc: ased | 


rapidly until by the fourteenth century Er zland 
had become covered with a network of fai's and 
markets, most of the trade of the country eing 
carried on in this way. 

The typical market cross of the )viddle 
Ages was of the shaft-on-steps type: the steps 
varying in number from two to as many 4s 
twelve, as at Bonsall, Derbyshire. [hese 
afforded a raised platform from which notices 
might be given, and perhaps traders found the 
steps convenient for setting out their eoods. 
Within recent years the City cross at St. D wids, 





Herbert Felton 
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Pembrokeshire, was used in this way, a vanload 
of crockery being displayed on and around the steps 
py a travelling salesman. 


Some of these crosses were more richly decora- 
ted than others. At Eynsham in Oxfordshire the 
cross, dating from about 1290, has the base and 
shaft adorned with sculpture, canopied figures sur- 
rounding the foot of the shaft. At Stalbridge, 
Dorset, is a still finer one, a little later in date, but 
now sadly worn and defaced. The famous Banbury 
Cross in Oxfordshire is described by Leland as ‘‘a 
goodly cross with four degrees (steps) about it, 
where is kept every Thursday a very celebrated 
market.’’ At Bridgwater, Somerset, the cross bore 
upon a pillar the fitting injunction: Mind Your 
Own Business. Steeple Ashton, Wiltshire, is said 
to have had a market since 1066, but the wool 
trade of the place declined after a disastrous fire in 
the sixteenth century: the name is obviously de- 
rived from “ Staple,’’ and the charter granting 
mark: t rights dates from 1387. The present classi- 
cal cc !umn with sundial and crowned globe dates 
fom '679. Beside it stands the old round house or 
lock-t p—reminding us that the cross was often the 
place of punishment. The stocks are not infre- 
quent y found at its foot, as at Bottesford, Leicester- 
shire, and Ripley, Yorkshire. 


uv 


few fine crosses, modelled perhaps upon the 
twely Eleanor Crosses set up by Edward I were 
built in the form of a richly decorated spire in 
sever. | stages. Such was the cross at Leighton 
Buzz rd, Bedfordshire, built in the time of Henry 
VI,a da similar one at Abingdon, Berkshire ; and 





CHEDDAR CROSS. 


Cross; about 1500. 





Fifteenth-century shaft, with added arches. 


(Right) SALISBURY. 





M. Wight 
SHEPTON MALLET 
1500, with later additions 





THE POULTRY 


M. Wight 
CASTLE COOMBE. THE WOOL MARKET CROSS 


Intermediate type : the cross shaft enclosed by later pent-house 
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(Middle) MALMESBURY. 
CROSS. 


DUNSTER, SOMERSET. 
About 1600. 
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the Butter Cross at Winchester which, but for its 
name, might be mistaken for one of the preaching 
crosses, the lowest stage open like a pulpit, of which 
the most famous was Paul’s Cross in London. 
Such, too, seems to have been the cross at Coventry, 
which Britton describes as having been ‘‘so richly 
gilded that when the country people came to 
Coventry they could hardly bear to look upon it 
when the sun was shining.’’ This cross was regilded 
in 1668, 15,403 books of gold leaf being used : it is 
said to have been sixty feet high, with a vast 
number of figures, crowned by Justice holding the 
scales. This, like so many others, was destroyed at 
the end of the eighteenth century as being out o! 
date and in the way. 


One of the finest crosses in Dorset, at Maide 
Newton, was pulled down in 1780, when the new 
coach road to the West was made by the local tur: 
pike trust. The White Cross, a mile from Hereford 
at a road junction, is said to have been built as a 
market cross by Bishop Charlton during the Black 
Death, so that people might buy and sell ther 
without entering the citv. The shaft’ was restore 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. 


The final stage in the evolution of the market 
cross began with the building of a pent-house root 
about the cross to provide shelter for the folk 
gathered around it for business. At Bingley, 
the West-Riding, four pillars support a roof which 
just covers the cross and steps, and even thi 
stocks which stand at the foot. A number of this 
type survive, especially in the West Country. At 
Cheddar, Somerset, where the charter was granted 





M. Wight 
The complete development of the Market 


Late fifteenth century 





YARN MARKET CROSS 


The late form of market cross 
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British Council 
RIPLEY, YORKSHIRE, 
CROSS AND STOCKS 


by Henry III, there is an octagonal shaft of 
the fifteenth century, surrounded by six open 
arches. A fine cross was built here in 1500 at 
the cost of Walter Buckland and his wife, 
who endowed it with lands for maintenance. 
It was rebuilt in 1841 and little of the original 
remains. At about the same time, the Glaston- 
bury Cross was rebuilt, the original having been 
a very fine octagonal and gabled structure, 
with conduit adjoining. 


At the delightfully unspoilt village of 
Castle Combe, Wiltshire, stands a fine cross 
with a carved socket stone, to which was added 
in the sixteenth century a pyramidal roof on 
four pillars: this was the wool market. A 
curious stone on steps just below it is said to 
have been where silk was sold. The pinnacle 
which rises above the roof is a modern restora- 
tion, replacing a sundial of the eighteenth 
century. 

This transitional stage between cross and 
market hall can never have been very satis- 
factory, unless in small places, for the steps 
occupy so much of the space sheltered by the 
roof, leaving little for business; and there was 
soon evolved the finest type of all, that built 
as a cross with roof combined, in which there 
is only a small base to the cross. Of these there 
remain three splendid examples, at Malmesbury, 
Wiltshire, Salisbury, and Chichester, Sussex. 
Of Malmesbury, Leland says: ‘There is a right 
faire and costly piece of work in the market- 
place, made all of stone and curiously vaulted, 
for poor market folks to stand dry when rain 
cometh. . . There be 8 great pillars and 8 open 
arches and the work is 8 square; one great 
pillar beareth up the vault. Malmesbury 
hath a good quick market kept every Saturday.”’ 


Will F. Taylor 
THE TIMBER BUTTER 
CROSS 


OAKHAM. 


Z M. Wight 
ST. DAVIDS. Steps of the Cross still 
used for display of wares 


Chichester Cross was built about 1480, on 
the same plan, but larger, by Bishop Storey, 
who endowed it with an estate at Amberley. 
It has been rather spoilt by later additions: a 
bust of Charles I probably added at the Restora- 
tion, and the clock in 1724. 


Salisbury Poultry Cross was allowed to 
decay, so that by 1798 all above the roof level 
had perished, but it has been well restored. 


The well-known Yarn Market Cross at 
Dunster, Somerset, was built about 1600, its 
great span of roof lighted by dormers : still later 
was the Butter Cross at Witney, Oxfordshire. 
By this time, the old idea of the cross was 
giving place to that of the covered-in building, 
with no central pillar, though still octagonal 
or circular in form. This, in turn, was already 
giving place to the oblong market hall that 
shelters modern market folk and can no longer 
claim to be included among market crosses. 
One of the earliest of these is the charming 
stone-built market hall at Shrewsbury, dated 
1596, and with the arms of Queen Elizabeth 
over the chief entrance. At Pembridge, Here- 
fordshire, is a small market hall of the early 
sixteenth century, of which one pillar stands 
upon the socket stone of a cross, while the late 
Alfred Watkins would have said that the rough 
boulder lying close to another pillar was the 
original ‘‘Mark Stone”’ at the cross roads, to 


T. Edmondson 
WYMONDHAM, NORFOLK 
Late sixteenth century 


STEEPLE ASHTON, WILTSHIRE. 
18TH-CENTURY “ STAPLE” 


T4E 
AND LOCK-UP 


which was due the first inception of a market 
here. 


It was natural that other business than 
marketing should be done at the cross, whither 
crowds would naturally gravitate. Prociama- 
tions were read from the steps : at the crosses of 
Lyme Regis (Dorset), Taunton and Bridgwater 
the luckless Duke of Monmouth had hiniself 
proclaimed king, and it is said that upon the 
cross still standing in Wedmore village one of 
his unfortunate followers was hanged by the 
order of Judge Jeffreys. At Ripon in Yorkshire 
the mayor was elected at the cross; while from 
the steps of such as belonged to a monastery 
the monk sent to collect the dues might take 
opportunity to preach a word in season. 
Labourers, too, were often to stand for hire at 
the cross: in Worcester, according to the ordi- 
nances of 1467, they were to stand at the Grass 
Cross. Sometimes there were more crosses than 
one in a town: at Shaftesbury there were a 
Fish Cross and a Cheese and Butter Cross: 
Bridgwater had also a Pig Cross: Salisbury 
had several. 

Many crosses were replaced, in part or in 
whole, in the eighteenth century, as at Steeple 
Ashton already noted, Beverley, by a charming 
arched and domed pavilion, and Richmond, 
Yorkshire, by an obelisk. 


One of the latest crosses, that at Devizes, 
Wiltshire, was built in 1753 as a warning against 
unfair dealing, commemorating the dreadful 
fate of Ruth Pierce, who having withhel:' her 
contribution towards a sack of wheat she was 
to share with two others, swearing that sh« had 
paid it, fell dead with the money still clasped 
in her hand—an incident worthy of the a’ in 
which market crosses came into being. 


W. R. 


WITNEY. BUTTER CROSS 


Seventeenth century 
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HEN the remarkable habits and 

structure of the lung-fish were first 

described a little over a hundred 

| years ago scientists did not know 
what to call them. Their dilemma was under- 
sta: dable, for what could be said of an animal 
tha. had the scales and gills of a fish and also 
the ‘ungs of a land vertebrate and that drowned 
if k-pt too long under water yet survived for 
yea_s ina block of sun-hardened mud? Eventu- 
all) they were considered as a sub-class of 
fish: . and the name Dipnoi (‘‘ twice breathers ’’) 
xiven to cover the three genera and five 


















was 
spec 2s. 

-ung-fish are found in three areas. The 
tro) -al regions of Central Africa 





hay three species; another species 
inh. its the equatorial belt of Brazil 
anc fifth is found in Queensland, 
Aus -alia. All are fresh-water fish, 
but the Australian species differs 
fro. the others in several anatomical 
det: 's and, unlike them, it does not 
app .r to be able to estivate. This 
arti e is primarily concerned with 
the \frican lung-fish. 

, clue to the unusual habits and 
ada tations of the lung-fish is found 
in s habitat. It lives in small 
stre ms and swamps which, under the 
tor: | African sun, sometimes dry up 
con »letely for several months in the 
Sun ner. No ordinary fish, of course, 
cou | live in such surroundings. 
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FISH THAT LIVES FOUR YEARS WITHOUT 
A MEAL - 
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is looped and doubles back so that the tail 
covers and protects the eyes. It is an interesting, 
although as yet unexplained, fact that lung-fish 
which have estivated without thus covering 
their eyes have died. 

For the fish to continue to live while thus 
imprisoned it must continue to breathe, it must 
have food and conserve its water supply and 
it must provide for the waste products of the 
body. It can continue to breathe through the 
small hole left when the mud hardened, but 
the rate of respiration is reduced to one gentle 
expiration and inhalation about every two 
hours. : 

The of animals which 


great majority 





From observations in the field, 
and in aquariums where the fish has 
beer. kept, it is possible to construct 
fair'y fully what happens when the 
wat r vanishes from the fish’s home 
and it is left stranded on a sea of mud. It lives 
by calling upon its special ability to zstivate. 

\s the waters begin to sink the lung-fish 
burrows head first into the mud. Every twenty 
minutes or so it pushes its way to the surface 
to expel its lungful of air with a sound like 
a dog barking and take in a fresh supply. As 
long as the mud remains soft the fish still 
periodically struggles to the surface to breathe 
and even when the top crust hardens almost to 
the consistency of brick it will fight its way 
upward as far as it can. 

At last the breathing hole is constricted to 
the diameter of a pencil and the lung-fish can 
no longer move from its mud prison. Then it 
prepares for its Summer sleep. The head is 
pointed upward to the breathing hole, the body 





























A LUNG-FISH IN ITS SUMMER PRISON 


OF MUD 








THE AFRICAN 


estivate,or hibernate live on the fat they-have 
stored. Not so the lung-fish. It obtains its food 
by absorbing its muscle tissue. During the first 
month of estivation its weight drops by over 
one-seventh but thereafter the consumption of 
tissue drops off sharply. But over a long period 
of zestivation it is probable that it might lose 
half its weight. 


How does the fish conserve the water in 

its body, especially under the blazing African 
sun where the problem of preventing evapora- 
tion must be acute? The answer lies in one of 
the most remarkable adaptations to special 
conditions found in Nature. It is thus described 
by Christopher W. Coates, of the New York 
Zoological Society, who has carried out con- 
siderable research on these fish : 
Microscopic sections of the skin of 
the lung-fish show comparatively 
enormous mucous cells near the 
surface. These come into operation and 
around the folded body they secrete a 
film as thin as cigarette paper but abso- 
lutely impervious to water and air— 
thus to evaporation. The film covers 
every bit of the body, forming a kind 
of sack, and around the mouth turns 
inward for a short distance, so that the 
mouth is the only external opening 
through which moisture might be lost. 
Very little moisture disappears through 
exhalation, however. There, 
enclosed in a sack of its own contriving, 
the lung-fish lives without food or 
water. 

But even with the problems o 
air, food and water solved the fish 
could still die from self-poisoning. 
No waste products can be eliminated 
because of the enveloping wrapping 
of ‘“‘cellophane’”’ (and the film of 
mucus looks exactly like this) and 
no water can enter the body to 
dilute the wastes. How is this 
problem solved? By a highly 
specialised kidney that separates 
the water and urea, storing the urea 
and permitting the water to be used 
many times over. 


Coates says: ‘‘Urea continues 
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to increase, of course, so long as tissue is 
being consumed, and eventually after long 
zstivation the urea concentration may grow 
as high as 10,000 parts in 1,000,000. In 
most other vertebrates, toxic uremia sets in 
when the concentration is about 20 parts in 
1,000,000.” 

Yet within an hour of coming out of 
estivation and entering water the lung-fish 
has voided most of the urea and within 24 hours 
the concentration is about normal. 


When the rains come water runs down the 
air hole and some enters the fish’s mouth, which 
is the only part of its body not covered with 
film. The moisture slowly awakens the fish and 





F, W. Bond 


LUNG-FISH 


by the time the rain has softened the surround- 
ing mud it is ready to break out of its filmy 
envelope and struggle back to the surface by 
way of the tube down which it wriggled many 
months before. 

Under scientifically controlled conditions 
it has been proved that lung-fish can live in 
their mud-cakes for over four years and it is 
believed that they may be able to live even 
longer. At the end of that time they have lost 
about half their original weight and when 
released are emaciated and hungry but quite 
healthy. Even after such a prolonged fast a 
fish will be swimming about and eating voraci- 
ously within a period measured by hours. After 
a fast of only a few months lung-fish show 
definite signs of life within a few minutes of 
being taken out of the brick-hard mud. 

Despite stories of walled-up toads, im- 
prisoned frogs and other creatures being incar- 
cerated for decades the four-year fast of the 
lung-fish is, according to scientific opinion 
to-day, the longest period which any animal 
can live without food. 

A few miscellaneous facts concerning these 
strange fish may be of interest. Some lung-fish 
grow to a length of six feet, although aquarium 
specimens are generally much smaller than this. 
They swim like eels. In Africa the natives 
consider them great delicacies and the Australian 
aborigines also use them for food. 

No lung-fish has bred in captivity. The 
main reason for this is that when two of them 
are placed in the same tank they at once start 
to fight furiously. In these fights considerable 
portions of the body are sometimes lost. The 
New York Aquarium had one lung-fish which 
was thirteen inches long and in a fight it lost 
six inches of this! But so great are the fish’s 
powers of regeneration that within four months 
the severed parts had re-grown and eventually 
the fish grew to over eighteen inches. Of 
course no internal organs were lost during the 
fight. 

In the wild state lung-fish build nests 
several feet in diameter in the mud and the 
male guards the eggs which the female lays. 
The Australian species lays eggs on water 
plants. 
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" COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 


A MID-18th-CENTURY CLOCK WITH 
CHINOISERIE FRAME 
See Question: A Cartel Clock of Uniyue Desig 


A GERMAN BUREAI 


SEND you a photograph of a_ brass 

cabinet, which I have, in the hope that you 

may be able to tell me about its date and 
country of origin. The cabinet is of a wood 
which I do not know covered with thin plates 
of finely engraved brass. These plates depict 
scenes much in the style of Watteau and 
Fragonard—late seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century. The cabinet stands about 8 ft. high, 
and below the centre finial is a small shield 
with three fleurs-de-lys. I have been told 
that the brass bows above handles and keyholes, 
and the wavy edge of the larger panels denote 
Louis XV period. I should be very glad to have 
some definite information about it. It was bought 
about 50 years ago in an old shop in Glasgow.— 
M. C. Fintay. 7. Belgrave Crescent, Edinburgh. 

This piece of furniture, which dates from 
the late eighteenth century, is of German origin, 
and from its type it was probably made in the 
neighbourhood of Hamburg or Lubeck. The 
wood appears to be either ash or acacia. The 
embellishment with engraved brass plaques is 
a very uncommon decoration and no other piece 
of German furniture treated in this way has so 
far been recorded in any museum or publication 
so far as we are aware. Possibly it may have 
been done to commemorate a marriage or some 
other important event in a family. 

The Germans were (and still are) very fond 
of richly ornamented furniture; for they were 
not content with simplicity, which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of much of the best English 
furniture of the eighteenth century. <A great 
deal of German furniture of this century is 
therefore heavily carved, elaborately inlaid or 
painted (sometimes with Watteauesque scenes 
like those engraved on the brass plaques of our 
orrespondent’s bureau-cabinet), or ornamented 
with applied enamel or porcelain plaques, or 
gilt metal mounts. 


THE OLDEST SEALED BOTTLE 


A sealed bottle sold in London the other day, 
dated 1661, was said to be the second oldest dated 
bottle known. Can you tell me the date of the 
oldest and where it is ?—Co.L.eEcTor, Exeter. 

The oldest dated sealed bottle known is the 


one in the Northampton Museum, dated 1657. 
But Lady Ruggles-Brise has recently discovered 
a seal in the London Museum which is five years 
older. It reads ‘John Jefferson 1652.’’ The 
bottle itself no longer exists. 


A CARTEL CLOCK OF UNIQUE DESIGN 

I should be grateful for any information 
about a clock which has been in my family for 
at least 100 years. As the photographs show, the 
clock is supported in a case of very unusual 
design, ornamented with carvings and figures. 
The carving is of wood, almost black, with the 
figure of a mandarin (?) at the top. 


The clock is of the pendulum type, and has 

no strike. Across the dial is a scroll 
** Pat. Cock Nott” 
The complete clock measures 36 ins. by 18 ins. 

My father once said that the clock was 
exhibited in the Castle at Nottingham as an 
example of the maker’s art.—T. HEPpwortu 
Ropinson, Holbrook, Russell Avenue, Sprow- 
ston, Norwich. 

This cartel clock with its charming 
chinoisevie frame is of particular interest and 
rarity. A number of clocks of this type have 
survived with frames of rococo design but not 
with the chinoiserie element. Such a carved 
wood frame was intended for gilding and 
probably this example was so treated originally, 
and when the gilding had become shabby it 
was painted for cheapness sake. The maker 
Patrick Cock of Nottingham is not recorded. 
He must have worked in the mid-eighteenth 
century, for the date of the clock by its frame 
is about 1750-60. The frame was of course made 
by a carver and gilder. 


AN INTERESTING DECANTER 
Under Collectors’ Questions a little while 


ago, some particulars, and a sketch, were given 
by Captain Leslie Sykes of one of a pair of 





A BUREAU-CABINET OVERLAID WITH 
ENGRAVED BRASS PLAQUES 


See Question : A German Bureau 


DETAIL OF THE CHINESE FIGURE ABOVE 
THE CLOCK 


See Question: A Cartel Clock of Unique Design 


decanters in his possession, together with your 
interesting comments thereon. 

May I ask if you can add to these in 
relation to the decanter which I possess, and 
which has, I think, some features of interest. | 
enclose a sketch; the measurements are 10} in. 
high and 5% in. greatest diameter and total 
weight 4 1b. 14 oz. 

One particular point about my decanter is 
the fact that the four internal parts are spiral. 
The division of the spiral compartments can be 
seen as shown in the sketch, but the outside glass 
is, of course, entirely smooth and whole. How 
was this achieved ? 

As you say, a very pleasing effect was 
obtained when liqueurs of different colours were 
kept in the decanter. I used, years ago, to keep 
four in it (usually creme-de-menthe, kummel, 
yellow chartreuse, and brandy, which made a 
pleasant variety of colour), but gave up doing 
so long since, to ensure the safety of the decanter. 
Now, of course, entirely other reasons produce 
the same abstinence ! 


I might add that, unlike Captain Sykes’s 
decanter, the inside of the four small holes, to 
about an inch deep, is ground—like the bot:om 
of the stoppers. 

I shall be most grateful for any informa ion 
as to date of this decanter and manner of blow ng. 
—C. V. Grunpy, Home Close, Fulbourn. 
Cambridge. 


Our correspondent’s is a rare and inter st- 
ing decanter. The date would be 1780-90. 

In cases where the stoppers are not “gro: nd 
in’’ in these decanters, corks were proba ‘l\ 
used. The grinding in of the stoppers was kno vn 
from about 1720, but not always practise 

The main difference between this deca ¢! 
and that of Captain Leslie Sykes (illustra ed 
in CouNTrRY LIFE, September 29, 1944) is he 
“‘wrything’’—7.e. the twisting of the body. I[n 
the making, this body would have been achie d 
in the same way, but rather more elongai (. 
While still on the pontil, which is the iron 1d 
affixed to the base to enable the glass-blowei to 
continue his work, the whole would have been 
held for a certain amount of time in the mo th 
of the furnace; this would render the ‘‘met«! 
workable. It would then be ‘‘ marvered’’ so as to 
take any unevenness on the surface away. 1 1€ 
‘‘marver”’ is a heavy flat plate of steel, and 








t 
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objects on a pontil (or a blow-pipe in some cases) 
are rolled to and fro to smooth out any lines 
appearing to mar a smooth surface. Then the 
decanter would be held by wooden-lined pincers 
by the ring at the base of the neck, and the 
pontil would be turned to the left. This would 
accomplish the wrything and would shorten the 
length of the body during the action. It is 
possible that before the wrything could be done, 
it would have been necessary to hold the body 
once more in the furnace. 

After completion, the decanter would be 
broken away from the pontil by a sharp tap, 
when it would fall into a wooden tray beside 
the blower. It would then be gathered up on a 
wooden forked stick and conveyed to the 
‘Jehr.”’ The lehr is a tunnel about 30 to 40 feet 
long with a moving bottom upon which all 
glas: is placed for annealing. When it leaves the 
blower’s hands it is generally at a temperature 
arouid 1,200° Centigrade. To let it cool 


natu-ally would be to court disaster and render 
it b: ‘ttle, so it must be made to cool slowly, 
““annealed.”’ 


ie. | must be The centre of this 





Left) A RARE AND INTERESTING LATE 
18th-CENTURY DECANTER WITH 
‘*WRYTHEN ’’ BODY 

See Question: An Interesting Decanter 
(Right) A HARP-LUTE MADE IN SOHO 
ABOUT 1810 
See Question : An Early 19th-century Instrument 

tunnel or lehr runs over a furnace which heats 
the air in it up to 500° Centigrade and the 
object passes slowly over this in the process and 
comes out the other end. 


When any object has gone through this annealing 
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of “Sir George Mor- 
land’”’ and success to 
the club, a ceremony 
which constituted him 
a life member. The club 
was a great success : 
Collins counted as many 
as 80 persons present, 
excluding the orchestra. 


In the British 
Museum is a coloured 
print showing the origi- 
nal palette described 
by Collins. In the 
photograph the packet 
of Virginia tobacco is 
unopened, spill and pipe 
stop laid by in readi- 
ness, bottle omitted. 
Clearly this is not the 
Club Palette, and the 
signature is not Mor- 
land’s, for he never 
signed with his Chris- 
tian name. 


AN EARLY 19th-CENTURY 
INSTRUMENT 


I enclose a drawing of a harp-lute in my 
possession. At the top on the scroll are the words 
“Invenr Light Berry Maker.” I should be glad 
to know more about the instrument and maker. 
—A. F. V. Scupamore, Dorset. 


The harp-lute, invented by Edward Light 
and made by A. Barry, of Frith Street, Soho, 
about 1810, was one of the many plucked-string 
instruments of more or less hybrid design that 
appeared in the late eighteenth or early nine- 
teenth centuries. It consists of a body, the 
shape of which recalls that of the former useless 
military ornament known as the sabretache, 
on which is mounted the upper part of a small 
harp, with the forepillar on the left, as seen 
from the front. The head, or ‘‘ harmonic curve,”’ 
carries pegs for eleven or twelve strings, seven 
of which pass over a short fretted finger-board 
and supply the melody, the remainder being 
‘‘free,’’ that is, incapable of being stopped by 
the fingers. The instrument is laid horizontally 
on the table or the lap when played. 

Edward Light (c. 1747-c. 1832), ‘‘lyrist 
to the Princess of Wales,’’ was organist to 
Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street, the chapel-of- 
ease to St. George’s, Hanover Square, de- 
molished in 1875. He specialised in the design- 
ing of fancy instruments, among them being the 
diplo-kithara and the harp-guitar. The latter, 
which preceded the harp-lute, has a similar 
body, but the superstructure consists of a neck 
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DAVID COX, JUN. 


See Question: An Unsigned Drawin 


carrying two peg-boxes for the eleven strings 
four of which are ‘‘free’’ and attached to the 
upper box. By a considerable, but excusable 
anachronism, it was a harp-guitar on which 
Katherine Howard accompanied herself in 7/: 
Private Life of Henry VIII. 

Under the name of the Imperial Har} 
Lute, Wheatstone brought out an improved 
model having a small fingerboard on the right 
of the body to take the three highest strings 
Mr. Leicester-Warren’s instrument (see issue 
of December 22, 1944) is of this type. 


AN UNSIGNED DRAWING 


I enclose a photograph of a water-colour 
painting in my possession entitled Path through 
the Forest, size 18 by 12, unsigned. It is a 
drawing of rare quality probably painted about 
a century ago. One of the figures under the trees 
wears a red cloak. I believe it may be a David 
Cox. Can you help to name the artist of this 
work, or give the period ?—Henry C. HALL. 
Hillsley House, Ruddington, Nottinghamshire. 

The Path through the Forest is almost cet 
tainly by David Cox junior; it is too ‘tight’ 
in handling for his better-known father. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
forwarded to the Editor, CouNTRY LIFE, 2-10 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
originals be sent; nor can any valuation be made 


process and has become cool, it is ready for any further 
action on it which would affect the surface of the glass, 
such as engraving or cutting. This is done in the cut- 
ting shop attached to the factory, and it is then that 
the stoppers would be ground in and made to fit. This 
would be done by pressure against a revolving stone 
wheel, with water dripping on it—or by wet sand on a 
revolving pin of hardwood and wet sand or emery powder. 


“KNIGHTS OF THE PALETTE” 


Could you give me any information regarding a 
mahogany palette, signed George Morland? I enclose 
a photograph. The daubs of paint include the famous 
Morland blue.—J. C. Straw, Biggleswade, Bedfordshire. 


During 1800, while Morland was living in Lambeth 
Road, eight friends formed a society for the enjoyment 
of music and liquor. It was called ‘“‘ Knights of the 
Palette’? and ‘‘Sir George Morland’’ was made presi- 
lent. Greatly flattered, Morland—who always believed 
that he was heir to the dormant Morland baronetcy— 
took a palette and immediately converted it into the 
arms of the new society by painting upon it, as re- 
corded by Collins, ‘‘a bottle and glass, crossed pipes, 
Wit!) a little tobacco burning in one of them, and then 
set it around with colours. This was nailed to 
the ceiling in the club room near the president’s 
cha:r.’’ Beneath the palette every candidate, after 
paying his admission fee of one bottle of wine, was 
dubbed a knight. Then he drank a glass to the health 





DECORATED PALETTE, SIGNED GEORGE MORLAND 


See Question : 


‘* Knights of the Palette” 
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CASTLE DROGO, DEVONSHIRE —II 


THE HOME OF MRS. J. C. DREWE 


Designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens in 1910. 

The granite staircases and corridors, most 

striking features of the combine 

romantic mystery and modern austerity with 
amazing skill 


interior, 


By A. S. G. BUTLER 


T is unlikely that there is any house in 
this country where the material of the 
structure has such a dominating effect 
as that produced by the granite of 

Castle Drogo. It is built throughout of this 
harsh, glittering, rather porous stone. All 
other materials play a very minor part. 
There is not a brick in the house and only a 
little rough plaster. Oak used massively and 
natural mahogany are two woods which 
soften the general austerity inside the house. 
The character of the design inside as well as 
outside is dictated therefore by the nature 
of this overwhelming material. 


The distant view of the Castle from the 
west gives some idea of the shimmering 
surfaces the light brings out on the medieval 
fortress Sir Edwin Lutyens created. Fig. 2 
shows the texture of the granite in detail. It 
is a view south, down and through the tunnel 
which leads under the entrance hall from 
the forecourt to the chapel. Except for the 
small bronze casements, the only material to 
be seen here is granite, hewn as it should be 
and tooled to different roughnesses. 


This impression of stark but beautiful 





2.—GRANITE TEXTURES. 
ENTRANCE TOWER 


THE TUNNEL UNDER THE 





1—A CASTLE OF 


SHIMMERING GRANITE 


A distant view from the west 


strength was—one gathers—the wish of Mr. 
Drewe, faithfully executed by his architect; 
and it is the conjunction of that wish with 
the necessity of providing a large country 
house in which a family could live in modern 
comfort that is so interesting. What hap- 
pened, of course, was that Sir Edwin not only 
overcame the difficulties of an awkward, 
unusual and angular site but took advantage 
of them. You have here a long thin 
strip of rocky ground to fit a house on, 
running approximately from north to 
south. Most of the rooms facing east 
have projecting bays which catch the 
southern sun, and have a splendid view over 
the chasm of the 
Teign. Then the 
afternoon sun rakes 
all the corridors of 
the Castle and light- 
ens their severity. 
Next, this house 
is planned to follow 
the example of other 
mansions by provid- 
ing what might be 
called the State 
rooms and the Family 
wing. That is obvi- 
ously an advantage 
to-day, as the former 
need only be used on 
the more _ special 
occasions. Hence Sir 
Edwin has built over 
the lower ground 
floor, which runs 
through level, two 
floors of high rooms 
in the main block and 
three floors of lower 
less stately rooms in 
the north or Family 


wing. The levels of 
these two sets of 
floors are therefore 


everywhere different ; 
and their merging 
comes at a _ point 
where there is not 
only a kink in the 
plan but where the 
main staircase of 
the house essentially 
occurs. The solution 
of this triple com- 
plexity has been most 
beautifully made and 


with such apparent ease that one thinks i: was 
the proper thing to create it in the first piace. 
Fig. 4 is a view from point A on the plan 
given in Fig. 9. It shows the door of a lift 
let into the massive central support of the 
stairs, then—beyond that—the entrance to 
the simple round lobby which turns the axis 
of the plan half-right at this point. Then 
Fig. 7 shows the top of this staircase (not on 
the plan). It cannot show adequately the 
enchantment of this feature; for the best 
architecture can only be appreciated by 
moving through it, and, in this case, one has 
to flit up and down those easy steps to enjoy 
fully the interplay of granite arches and 
saucer domes. 

The scale of these stairs is almost that 
of the great baroque European palaces, but 
their design is infinitely more severe, almost 
grim. Nevertheless, the unity which the 
granite gives and the vitality of the structural 
lines, with everything inessential omitted, 
provide an attraction closely related to that 
which one finds in the clean-limbed look of 
our advanced modern buildings. Moreover 
the stern prevailing silver-grey is softened by 
the thick oak of the treads and a warm 
carpet. 

Undoubtedly the staircases and corridors 
of this castle are its most striking internal 
feature. Rooms which have to be lived in 
to-day cannot be treated with that aba: don 
to a neo-12th-century character which the 
parts of the house connecting them can 
sustain. Sir Edwin realised this; and one 
must admit that his handling of the corr lors 
and staircases was his major achieve: ‘ent 
here ; especially the corridors—desi 1¢d 
everywhere with the utmost care to pr: ent 
beautifully contrasting tunnelled — sh: »¢s. 
Take, for instance, the one that begir at 
the drawing-room door and crosses the ast 
end of the entrance-hall to end in a_ ery 
deeply splayed window. It is nearly ter eet 
wide and about fourteen feet high, ar ed, 
vaulted and recessed in a series of pe ect 
cubic spaces always seen in perspec Ve. 
Another, of the same width, crosses th at 
the point B and, starting at an oriel win 0W, 
marks the intersection with a round dc ed 
space, then plunges down a flight of she ow 
steps with its ribbed and rather sinister vof 
(Fig. 3), turns right and sweeps farther c wn 
to the main doors of the dining-room u. ier 
the drawing-room. Fig. 5 shows how he 
internal height here becomes immense -S0 
high, ia fact, that two windows of he 
drawing-room actually look into its uj ét 


~ 
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THE GREAT STAIRCASE DOWN TO THE DINING-ROOM 
(Point B on plan) 





4.—THE CENTRAL STAIRCASE AND LIFT DOOR 
(Point A on plan) 


spaces. In its unfurnished state, this flight of stairs had a severe 
magnificence which, seen on a dark evening, almost touched the 
macabre. You quite felt you were going down to a dungeon. 


In reality, you enter a very human dining-room (Fig. 15) 
with the sun streaming through a large south window. Here 
Sir Edwin wisely threw over the early medieval note and clothed 
the stone walls with the stately amenity of natural mahogany 
and the ceiling with rich—perhaps slightly too rich—plasterwork. 
Yet the granite still shows naked in the frieze and in the re-entrant 
walls of the south window, so that one is agreeably deluded into the 
possibility of an original apartment here which became civilised 
two centuries ago. 


A quite secondary corridor is that shown in Fig. 6. This is 
on the fourth floor of the Family wing and is the route to the 


es 

















5.—STAIRS UP FROM THE DINING-ROOM 


nurseries from the head of the main central staircase. Its pro- 
portions can be appreciated from the photograph; and it is 
true to say that nowhere in the house does the quality of these 
granite passages fall below this one. 


The plan shows little of the arrangements made for the 
servants, but there is a whole floor, below that drawn here, in 
the north wing which contains a housekeeper’s room, a servants’ 
hall, a pantry, workroom and linen room, all looking east and a 
little south and simply but delightfully panelled throughout in 
oak as it was done in the eighteenth century. A service lift 
connects these rooms and the other floors of that wing directly 
with the kitchen. The scullery of the Castle (Fig. 16) shows Sir 
Edwin’s care for domestic detail and how he combined that with 
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6.—THE NURSERY CORRIDOR. LOOKING NORTH. (Middle) 7.—HEAD OF THE CENTRAL STAIRS. (Right) 8.—THE 
STAIRS TO THE ROOF, TOP FLOOR 


GROUND FLOOR 


ie 


-ROOM 


ITTING 


‘ert s"* 
9.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 





10.—THE FRONT DOOR, WITH PORTCULLIS LOWERED. (Middle) 11—HEAD OF THE PRIVATE STAIRS. 
(Right) 12.—SECOND-FLOOR CORRIDOR 
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the massive character demanded here. Everything in the 
room was designed by him. 

The principal bedrooms are above the drawing-room, 
library and hall. There are, as well, two further suites on 
top of the central stairs. The people in the principal bed- 
rooms have the advantage of a private staircase (Fig. 
11) from these higher levels right down to the crypt. 
Finely designed in warm reddish natural mahogany, this 
ambles down within the wall of the great dining-room 
flight of steps, as shown on the plan. 


The granite walls persist all through the main bedroom 
floor. Fig. 8 is a view, up there, of a lobby to a stair- 
case for access to the roof. But at the highest level of 
all, the passage walls are plastered (Fig. 12) and both 
strengthened and enriched with a thick kind of Gothic 
oak work—an attractive way of reducing the height of a 
lons narrow space. The portcullis at the front door (Fig. 
10) with its heavy oak grille and steel points might be 
call:d one of Sir Edwin’s jokes. Probably it was a 
goc i idea to air the hall and, at the same time, keep callers 
out and the dogs in. 





Lastly the two principal rooms. The library is a 
lary» L-shaped room, always used as the principal living 


THE LIBRARY FIREPLACE 





15.—THE DINING-ROOM 


Granite walls lined with mahogany 


13.—FROM LIBRARY TO HALL 


room. A wide-spanned granite arch divides the oak- 
beamed ceilings of the two sections. The main walls are 
lined either with high bookcases or large tapestries. One 
end, lit by a big bay window, has the hearth shown in 
Fig. 14, and as now furnished is the part of the room 
most generally used. The inner end has a big, round table 
for family tea. The part beyond the arch to the south 
contains a billiard table, and is entered between two great 
lacquer screens. It is lit by three windows with thin 
mullions, 4 ft. deep through the thickness of the wall. In 
spite of its size it has been found an ideal living-room. 


The drawing-room is of more familiar character, and is 
not illustrated. It has the beautiful lines of a high 
Georgian room which happens to have mullioned windows. 
The walls are panelled to the ceiling in deal painted a 
fresh light stippled green and focused on one of those 
wide—but not too large—fireplaces of the period in the 
design of which Sir Edwin always excelled. It was 
courageous of him and of the owner to provide this titil- 
lating soft drink after the heady wine that the rest of the 
Castle offers so liberally. 16.—THE SCULLERY 
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THE FUTURE OF 
HIGHLAND SPORT 


By FRANK WALLACE 


10, 1945 


N all the post-war schemes set out for the regeneration of 

the Highlands, unimportant as these may appear amid 

the turmoil of world changes, not a word has been said 

as to the future of sport. That is a pity, as for many years 
sport has been one of the main industries in the North of Scot- 
land. It has paid a large proportion of the rates and has given 
employment to a large number of people. 

I am told by some Highland proprietors that this is a highly 
controversial and political question; which seems all the more 
reason why it should be well ventilated. For long Highland 
sport has been regarded as an appanage of the “‘idle rich’’- 
who, in reality, worked a good deal harder than many in less 
assured positions. Those days have passed and, whatever the 
future, sport, if it is to flourish, must be established on a more 
democratic basis. 

In nearly every other country in Europe it is regarded as 
a national asset and maintained and developed accordingly. It 
brings money to the State and by the State it 
is regulated and_ supervised. In Poland, 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia 
and Spain, land holding game (and in this 
respect all these countries were better off 


BEGINNING OF A DAY’S STALKING 


This, in great measure, was the position 
here in recent times. Great changes have taken, 
and will take, place. The old order is changing, 
as it should 


than we are) before the war, was not necessarily 
owned by the State, but the production and 
maintenance of game was under State super- 
vision. This is not necessary when the game 
is in the hands of private owners who under- 
stand country life and the necessity for develop- 


and if sport is to be maintained 
be without interference with other and possibly 
greater interests—it appears that some form 
of supervision or guidance has become necessary. 
Whether this should take the form of a State 
Game Department, or whether it should be en- 


ing it to the fullest extent. trusted to local committees, carefully selected, 
is matter for discussion. In any case there is 
no reason why agriculture, forestry, national 
parks and other activities should not flourish, 
and along with these the recognition of game as 
a national asset, provided that a broad and 


BPA AAAMAMAMAAAMA222™1™ 


(Left) “IF LAND AT HIGH ALTITUDES 
CAN BE PUT TO A BETTER ECONOMIC 
PURPOSE THAN AS DEER GROUND. 
UTILISE IT FOR THAT PURPOSE.” 
DALNESS, ABOVE GLENCOE 


(Right) THE WILDNESS OF 
STRATHFARRAR 
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comprehensive view is taken of the situation 
as a whole. Nor is it necessary that any of these 
should flourish in consequence of the destruction 
of any of the others. 

The ultimate aims of some of these interests, 
for want of a better word, are nebulous. What 
is the ultimate aim in the establishment, for 
instance, of National Parks? Are they to be 
regarded as picnic parks, pure and simple, or 
as national game reserves, on lines similar to 
those established in Canada and elsewhere? 
No decision, so far as I am aware, has been 
announced. Judging by the National Parks 
plan recently published, one of the main results 
if it were carried out as suggested would be 


the extinction of deer-stalking in nearly all 
the best forests. There are large areas su ted 
only for deer, but surely the whole of the: e is 
not necessary for such parks? 

One effect of the publication of this re 
has been to stop landlords in the areas sched 
from spending any money on proposed imp1 
ments for farm buildings, etc. Another 
put an end to any sporting leases, except 
short ones. 

It seems that all these questions sh 
be judged by one criterion. What is the 
purpose for which any given area can be uti 
for the ultimate good of the nation? If lar 
high altitudes can be put to a better econ 
purpose than as deer ground, by all means utilise it for 
purpose. But if not, why not regard deer-stalking as a nat: 
asset, recognise it as such and discuss the best means fo 
development and maintenance? There are many who w 
like to stalk and who cannot afford to pay high rents. It s 
very doubtful if the private owner can cater for such sports 
If yearly tenancies did much to kill the old type of deer fc 
daily or weekly tenancies would kill it much more quick]: 

If stalking took its rightful place in the national struc 
as it does abroad, with ibex, chamois, red deer and other 
eties of game, with deer given proper status as game, and 
a close season, I should like to see a large deer forest owne 
the State, with stalkers employed by the State. Here an 
who wished to stalk could do so on payment of a licence 
(which should not be too small) and have facilites for sta 
in a State rest house, as is the case abroad. 


It is not right that deer should be allowed to mul: 
without any check; it is not right that low-lying ground, be ter 
suited for grouse moors, should be labelled ‘‘deer forest”’ » ith 
deer straying from it on to even lower ground and doing dan ige 
to agricultural land. On these points all who have studied ‘he 
subject agree; but that is no reason why a valuable national 


port 
iled 


ve- 


STALKING AT DALNESS 
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OCH FISHING COULD, PROPERLY HANDLED, 
LOCHMORRIS 


PRODUCE BIG RESULTS.” 


asset 
polit 


should be treated as a nuisance by 
ans and entirely disregarded. 


‘hy should not the enormous latent possi- 

of loch fishing be studied and a national 
: be evolved by men who really know the 
‘ from a practical point of view? It is 
1eglected than any form of sport and 
properly handled, produce big results. 
the State takes the matter in hand it 
look: xs if sport will pass gradually out of the 
hand of private owners and drift into those 
of p »ple who see financial possibilities in it. 
This 3 already clear. Sporting hotels, properly 
hand 2d with a view to future, and distant, 
possi ilities, may make it a success if they do 
not s crifice everything for the sake of immedi- 
ate ~ ofits. There is no reason why they should 
not .o so, with adequate financial backing. 
But \erein lies great danger if there is no form 
of control. To seize immediate possibilities of 
finan ial gain could bring ruin to a sporting 
estat’ in one season. 


bilit 
sche 
subj 
mor¢ 
coul 
Unle 


. farmer who does not farm his land 


TO, 


properly is subjected to penalties. Why should 
not the same principle apply to sporting 
estates ? 

If the whole of the Highlands became over- 
night the property of the nation with private 
ownership abolished, the necessity for regarding 
game as a national asset would remain precisely 
the same. 

I have spoken in this article chiefly of 
deer forests because that is the subject with 
which I am most intimately acquainted. Fish- 
ing and shooting are equally involved, though 
the latter perhaps not to the same extent. 

It seems that some definite form of manage- 
ment is essential if sport is to flourish. Deer- 
forest owners—with the one exception of the 
Ross-shire Deer Association—have shown no 
eagerness to tackle the situation. Who then is 
to do so? Certain steps are essential. 

1. Recognise game as a national asset; main- 
tain and protect it, with due regard to 
other interests. 

2. Schedule deer forests comprised in those 
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BUACHAILLE ETIVE (*“ THE SHEPHERD”) WITH THE 
EAST ENTRANCE TO GLENCOE 


areas which are not better suited, eco- 
nomically, for other purposes. 

3. Fix the numbers of deer which such areas 
should hold and keep them at that figure. 
This must be done on a geographical and 
not a proprietorial basis. 

4. Give deer proper status as game with a 
close season for stags and hinds. Make 
the sale of venison illegal between certain 
dates. (The question of cold storage 
raises a small difficulty which would be 
easily overcome.) Possibly the creation 
of sporting committees in each county— 
entirely distinct from Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committees—might be useful. Such 
committees might have power to extend 
the close season within certain limits. 

These are the essential preliminaries if sport 
in the Highlands is to be maintained. If its 
possibilities are neglected and matters are 
allowed to drift, a loss of valuable income to the 
State will result and too late it will be realised 
that what has once been lost is difficult to 
replace. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


T is not often that an official publication 

makes such lively reading as does the 

Report on Post-War Organisation of 

Private Domestic Employment by Miss 
Violet Markham and Miss Florence Hancock. 
Clearly, they must have enjoyed writing it, and 
the harassed housewife who makes time to read 
it will find plenty of appreciation of her especial 
difficulties. 

“The oldest, the largest and the most 
unorganised form of women’s employment’”’ is 
ina bad way, but the authors of the report 
consider that ‘‘in the very magnitude of the 
upheaval lies our opportunity.’’ So much is at 
stake. Is the home, they ask, with its many 
varied traditions, its individuality and the flame 
of ancient sanctities to give place to the drab 
apartment house or residential hotel? Heaven 
forbid! Yet up to now countrywomen ruefully 
reflect that nearly all the suggested cures apply 
only to town-dwellers whose labour-saving 
houses can be visited by brisk relays of trained 
“dailies,”’ not one of whom would view with 
favour a resident post in a remote country house 
with stone passages, coal fires and an antiquated 
range. To meet this part of the problem the 
Teport suggests training centres in or near 
country towns, with specialised courses to serve 
agricultural areas. 

It is a very human document, and the 
importance of the human touch is particularly 
str. ssed. Those of us whose houses are furthest 
aw .y from an Ideal Home exhibition may take 
coi ifort from the remark that personal factors 
oft n outweigh material ones. ‘‘Some mis- 
tre ses of non-labour-saving houses with nur- 
se. , schoolroom and wages not above the 
av rage, often keep their maids for years, 

iting an entirely happy atmosphere about 
th m.’’ Yet how remarkably that atmosphere 

changed in recent years, even where it has 
te: iained happy. 


BOUT once or twice a Summer the maids 
in my childhood’s home, I recall, were per- 
mitted to bathe in the river which flowed 
through our orchard and in which the family 
disported itself every day in fine weather. An 
afternoon was solemnly set aside for this rite, 
and we children were warned off that part of 
the garden. More surprising still was the col- 
lection of ancient bathing: dresses, once belong- 
ing to various aunts, lent for the occasion. They 
dated from the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries, and I remember one in scarlet 
and grey flannel with frills below the knee, and 
another three-piece suit in galatea, having a 
sailor collar and an “‘anchor that she patterned,’ 
like the jersey in Peter Grimes. Whether it was 
the sight of these costumes, or the cold, virginal 
waters of a Welsh stream some seventeen miles 
from its source, that roused so shrill a medley of 
screams was never known. But my sisters and 
I, hidden by bushes as near as we dared to the 
bathing beach, could amuse ourselves by guess- 
ing whether the loudest shriek came from Jessie, 
the housemaid (in flannel), or Megan, the 
kitchen-maid (in galatea). 

To-day, the chances are that any fabulous 
staff of five bathing belles would sport their own 
airy garments, as smart as anything their 
mistress dreams of, and add, who knows, what 
incarnadined toe-nails besides. 


* * 
* 


HE Pleasure Fair is back this year at its 

old haunt on the neighbouring village 
green. Last Summer there were things other 
than swing-boats and “‘chairoplanes’’ flying 
through the air, so the Fair did not come our 
way and is all the more welcome now. Everyone 
is there, that is, everyone with children who on 
this occasion are the Important People, for it 
is a sad reflection that the charm of going up and 
down and round with ‘‘all appointed things”’ 


shrinks with the lengthening years. And yet if 
the sight of the familiar landscape revolving 
slowly, or violently rising and falling, is now 
something to be endured, or even avoided 
altogether, there are compensations. Only the 
onlooker can fully enjoy the lavish art of the 
scene-painter as displayed on the roundabout 
stand, or muse on the hand and eye that framed 
the fearful symmetry of the hobby horses 
Lone Eagle, King of the Fair and Knight Error 
(sic)—with their painted wooden tassels, puce, 
gamboge and emerald green. 


* * 


* . 
UT it is perhaps next morning, with the 
blaring music stilled, that the Fair is seen 


at its most endearing. The village children are 
still there trying out the penny-in-the-slot 
machines, but the Fair people are at their tasks, 
or preparing for next day’s move. A couple of 
swarthy boys are busy with saw and hammer; 
a woman in a blue dress comes out of her cara- 
van, calls to a toddling child and goes off with 
an empty milk bottle to the farm at the edge 
of the green. The gypsy Fortune Teller returns 
to her own shining, spotless caravan with a bag 
of provisions and a bunch of yellow sunflowers, 
and her old face looks very tired in the bright 
sunlight. Her burly son remembers the day 
when, as a lad, he helped to lead nearly a 
hundred Fair horses to their grazing; past the 
village pond under the elms, and the butcher’s 
shop unchanged within and without for two 
hundred years, into the sweet meadows where 
the water-cress beds lie under the red-tiled Pest 
House. It was harder work running a Fair in 
those days, but he liked it better. 


‘“What I say is, if something caught your 
eye when you were riding up on the wagon, 
there was time to nip off and have a good look 
at it. Now it’s gone past before you so much 
as sees it.”’ EILUNED LEwIs. 
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THE SKILL OF THE STAINED-GLASS 
WORKER 


By NORMAN WYMER 
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EW handcrafts have been so 

completely lost and then revived 

again as that of the stained-glass 

worker. To-day these craftsmen 
are being kept busy replacing old glass 
lost by bomb damage and painting new 
glass to commemorate outstanding 
events of the war or as memorials to 
individuals 


It is a long road back to the tenth 
century monk, Theophilus, who drew 
his figures with strips of lead, ground up 
his colours with wine or urine, and made 
own brushes from the hair of a 
marten, the tail of a cat, or the mane of 
Yet the craftsmen. of to-dav are 
working in fundamentally the same way 
as did their ancestors of the Middle Ages. 
What is more, it is no exaggeration to 
say that some of them are getting back 
much of the old glory into their work. 


While 
Church the 


his 


an ass. 


times the 
patron of window- 
makers, the monks, too, did much to 
develop the craft in England. They 
found that, by adding two parts of borax 
to their iron and copper oxides when 
the tinted sheets were being made in the 
first place, they could make the colours 
fast. 


from earliest 


Was 





GEOFFREY WEBB. 
GLASS [8 Cur. 


CUTLINE 
PAINTING 


A MEMORIAL WINDOW BY 
THE DIFFERENT COLOURED 
THE GLASS 


(Middle) 
( Right) 


CARTOON OF 
FROM WHICH 


Yet it was not until the fourteenth century 
that the craft really began to reach its glory. 
Considerable impetus was given when it was 
found that, by adding silver stain to the surface 
and then firing the glass, it was possible to tint 
white glass to any shade of yellow, from pale 
gold to deep orange—a method still in use 
to-day. Then the idea of stippling—dabbing 
at the shadow work with the brush—was dis- 
covered with equally pleasing results. This 


enabled the craftsmen to make their windows 
altogether more luminous and to graduate their 
shading more easily, where hitherto it had 
sometimes tended to be opaque. 


At this time all colours were called after 
precious stones. Red, for instance, was ruby; 
white, crystal; blue, sapphire. Because of the 
density of the colour, all ruby—as to-day—was 
made by a system known as “‘flash.’”’ Instead 
of colouring the glass in the making, a coloured 
film of ruby was annealed to one side of the 
white glass. The craftsmen could then get some 
of their effects—as, for instance, in the diapered 
patterns of the dresses—by removing parts of 
the flash by means of a roughened steel wheel. 
To-day they remove the flash more simply by 
hydrofluoric acid. 

The banning of stained glass in the churches 


at the time of the Reformation first caused the 
decline in this old industry, and when, about 
1550, enamels were introduced into England, 
the decline became all but complete. With this 
new method of colouring—whereby the colours 
were painted on afterwards instead of the glass 
being tinted in the making—the craftsmen were 
faced with the alternatives of either rendering 
their colours thickly, and so making the glass 
opaque, or else spreading them on thinly, 
and so having them wishy-washy. 

Indeed, it was not until about 1860, when 
a glass-maker named Harry Powell and a lawyer 
named Charles Winston decided that the only 


hope of bringing about a revival was by making 
the proper glass in the first place, instead of the 
inferior material then being produced, that there 
were any signs of improvement. Thus, after intensive 
research and experiment, the medieval secrets of 
making the beautiful brilliant and translucent glass 
were re-discovered 

To-day, then, every colour known in the Middle 
Ages, with the possible exception of one shade ol 
ruby, is being fashioned once more, until now it is 
often impossible—from the colour point of view—to 
detect the difference between a piece of old and a piece 





of modern window glass. All shades of ail the 
medizval colours, together with many then unkown, 
are available for the stained-glass artist. 
In only one respect were the medizval ; safts- 
men sometimes superior to those of the present «.ay— 
_ ae ee : in the matter of design. It was this indi: dual 
ROLLING OUT THE MUFF IN THE superiority, rather than any difference in  vork 
KILN methods, that inspired such unique windows . s the 
Five Sisters window in York Minster. It is the } rfect 
scale of the design, together with the effect of \ ears 
of wind, rain and sun that have brought abou. that 
has 


remarkable pearly effect, as, indeed, the weat! 
helped to mellow all old windows. 


No craft is more complex or more glo: ‘ous. 


Whereas, in the past, windows were often de ned 
by such artists as Sir Joshua Reynolds, it 1. now 
realised that only a man with a real feeling for lass 
can ever hope to design for it effectively. To-d: the 
man who is to glaze the window—or, at any ‘ate, 
carry out the fundamental part of the work— © the 
one who must design it. There is a world of difference 
between painting on paper or canvas and workii'; on 
glass, for, of course, it is the light that shines thr mgh 
it that plays the all-important part. Further” = 

with 





the strength of the light varies with localities, 
the setting of the building and with the aspect of the 
window. And all this has to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Stained glass is frequently known as painted 


A MUFF BEING UNFOLDED BY 
HEAT 


BLOWING THE BUBBLE TO MAKE 
THE “ MUFF,” OR TUBE 
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glass, but this, in a way, is a 
misnomer, for the actual 
colours—with the exception 
of the silver stain—are ob- 
tained when the glass is made 
in the first place, and they 
have to be carefully chosen to 
suit the particular needs of the 
artist. 
rrue, there is plenty of 
painting to be done, or the 


wi w would merely amount 
to iccession of pieces of 
dif’ ent coloured glass, form- 
ins pattern, perhaps, but 
ent cly devoid of features or 
sh g, Such painting, how- 
ev s carried out entirely in 
bl or brown monochrome, 
wl when later fired in, 
be ies as durable as the 
ol. tself. 

ich is the traditional 
m d of working stained 
g] and any innovation, 
st s the use of enamels, is 
fr d upon, if only for the 
la f permanence. Enamel 
ce s may well flake off 
W 50 years or so, whereas 
st d glass will normally last for 1,000 years 
OI re. 


efore ever he attempts to make his glass, 


tl raftsman makes three separate paper 
dr ngs. First, he will make an accurate scale 
d ig of his design exactly as it is to appear 
i1 finished window, after which he will colour 
it et the effect for which he will aim. 

hen, from his drawing he will make his 
car on—a full-size sketch showing only the 
ol es. In the Middle Ages the craftsmen used 
to .. .itewash the top of a table and make their 
dre ings in charcoal; to-day they do this on 
pa but they still use charcoal. And when the 
out ‘ne is complete the craftsman gently smudges 
his -harcoal so as to leave it only faint before 


he sketches in the features. This done, he 
proceeds to draw in his lead lines—the places 
where the various pieces of glass will eventually 
be leaded together. 

Chere is a great art in this, for bad leading 
can mar an otherwise good design, and can 
weaken the resistance of the window to gale 
and storm. 


ON HEARSAY 


NFORTUNATELY I could not be at 
Walton Heath to watch the News of 
the World tournament, and am in the 
position of many hundreds, nay 

thousands, of other golfers who could only 
follow the play from day to day in the news- 
papers. Whatever the game, there are many 
who think they know all about it from reading 
about it. They are the people who are always 
down on the selectors for choosing or not 
choosing a player whom they themselves have 
never seen. They are of the same mind with 
an old gentleman I once knew who said ‘“‘I can 
judge of a book without reading it I should 
hope.’”’ I have not a like confidence in myself, 
being rather inclined to the view that in order 
to judge a player it is as well to have seen him 
play, and that without that advantage it is 
futile to discuss him. Still, the beginning of real 
tournament golf again after all these long 
years demands the effort, and I must do the 
best I can, 

““Youth will be served,’ said a crooning 
voice from the other side of the table. ‘Ay, 
masters, youth will be served,’’’ Those, and I 
aii sure there are many, who are devotees of 
Rodney Stone, will recall those words from 
the supper of the Fancy at The Waggon and 
Horses, and will know that they were spoken 
by Buckhorse, once the terror of London and 
ton an old, old man. I daresay that many 
Wo were at Walton Heath only in imagination 
h ve been echoing his words. It is eminently 
n ural if they have, for the giants went down 
li} © ninepins before a series of comparatively 
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MR. VIVIAN SMITH LAYING COLOURED GLASS OVER THE CUTLINE 
WHEN CUTTING GLASS FOR THE MEMORIAL WINDOW 


(Right) GLAZING THE WINDOW 


Craftsmen vary in their approach to this 
subject, but many aim at ensuring that the 
space between two strips of lead is never greater 
than the finger stretch of one hand, and all see 
to it that the lead lines do not entailany awkward 
angles in the cutting of the glass. The artist 
will make his lead lines fall into the natural 
curves of his design—into the folds of the gar- 
ments, the outline of the figure, and so on— 
for, of course, every junction of one colour with 
another must have its own lead. He will see, 
too, that, wherever else they may cross, his 
leads meet by the iron cross-bars of the window 
—the bars that are let into the masonry jambs. 
He does this to add strength, for when the 
window is placed in position copper wires can 
be soldered to the joins and then bound round 
these bars. 

When his cartoon is complete, the crafts- 
man makes his “‘cutline”’ from it by tracing 
through only his lead lines to form a complete 
plan of the shape and colour of each piece of 
glass to be cut. 

The glass itself is made in a furnace where 
it is melted at a temperature of about 1,400° C., 


EVIDENCE - 


unknown giant killers, and Alliss, though he 
reached the final, seems to have tired and 
after being two up on Horne at the fifth hole 
was beaten by 4 and 3. For my part I suspend 
judgment. I admit I was thoroughly surprised. 
For one thing, I thought that the elder players 
would have an advantage because in the 
nature of their service at home they probably 
had had a better chance of keeping up their 
game. But I have by no manner of means lost 
my belief in them on account of one tournament 
and shall wait to see what happens at Mid- 
Surrey, East Brighton, Fulwell, and, above all, 
at St. Andrews. 


There is this further remark to be made 
that Horne’s most meritorious victory was 
hardly the triumph of extreme youth, for I 
read that he is 36 vears old. Knight I take to 
be decidedly younger, for I seem to remember 
seeing him play before the war when he was 
not at all old. As to Odhams, another of the 
Walton heroes, I have no clue, for I am bound 
to say, as Mr. Justice Stareleigh did of Mr. 
Phunky, “ I never had the pleasure of hearing 
the gentleman’s name before.”’ 


Ages make, no doubt, a rather painful and 
delicate topic, but it is one that cannot be 
shirked. In that regard, the position in profes- 
sional golf is not unlike that after the previous 
war. In 1919, when golf began again, it was 
generally felt that the Triumvirate and Sandy 
Herd had passed their zenith and so must be 
on the decline. They were still capable of 
great things, as they showed; but the very 
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various metallic oxides being 
introduced in different quan- 
tities according to the colours 
and shades required. Copper, 
for instance, is employed to 
obtain deep greens and reds; 
iron for light greens or yellows; 


gold for certain reds; cobalt 
for blues; and so on. When 


the glass is being coloured, it 
is always made darker than 
the original design so as to 
allow for the light that will 
pour through the window. 

The glass is blown into 
tubes known as muffs, which 
are then split down one length 
and placed in a special furnace 
split uppermost—where the 
heat, aided by the craftsman, 
will cause it to spread out flat. 
In this way glass can be made 
by hand in alJ colours to suit 
designs. 

Now the craftsman lays 
his various coloured glasses, 
in turn, on the appropriate 
parts of his cutline while he 
cuts along the lead lines— 
clearly visible through the 
glass—by means of a small wheel cutter. 

This done, he proceeds to transfer each 
piece of glass on to his glass easel, fixing them 
in place by dropping liquid wax on to the 
corners. When his various pieces are in place, 
he sets his easel upright against the light and 
sets to work with his monochromes, painting 
in his outlines and shading his design, using his 
cartoon and sketch as his guide. With the easel 
in this position he can get all the light effects 
he needs. But this is not as simple as it may 
sound, for the craftsman knows that when later 
he comes to fire his pigments on to the glass in 
his special kiln, so as to make them durable, 
their whole tone will alter. They will alter 
according to the heat he employs and according 
to the speed of firing. Only long years of experi- 
ence enable him to blend these three factors 
so that he can be sure of getting the required 
effect each time. 

Finally, when the panes have been painted 
and fired, the grooved leads are cut. The pieces 
of glass are slipped into the grooves, the leads 
are soldered at the joins, and the stained glass 
for the window is complete. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


highest places which they had so long and 


jealously guarded against all-comers could 
hardly be theirs again, and this prophecy 
turned out to be well-founded. Well, in 1919 


Vardon and Braid were 49 apiece, Taylor 48, 
and Herd, decidedly the most venerable 
though perhaps the most perennially youthful 
of the four in spirit, was 51. There are some 
highly distinguished players of a younger 
generation who are now in much the same 
position, for of the three Whitcombes, E. R. is 
55, C. A. 49, R. A. 47, and Percy Alliss is 48. 
Again, when golf began again in 1919, the two 
men who at once came right to the front were 
George Duncan and Abe Mitchell. They tied 
for the first place in the Daily \Jail tournament 
at St. Andrews, which saw the re-birth of 
‘big’? golf, and in the following year Duncan 
won the first post-war championship. In 1919 
Duncan was 36, the same age as Horne is to-day, 
and Mitchell was 32. 

The parallel between Duncan and Horne is 
therefore as exact as can be in point of mere 
vears, but there is this great difference, that 
whereas Horne has only now leaped into fame, 
Duncan had been known for a considerable 
time before the war as a player of extraordinary 
brilliance who, if he had not quite yet done it, 
was capable of beating anybody or winning 
anything. Of all those likely to take the place 
of the elder gods, Duncan and Mitchell were 
the most obvious, whereas if anybody had 
thought of Horne winning at Walton Heath 
he must indeed have had what is vulgarly 
known as the ‘inside dope.’’ His victory is a 
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genuine surprise, and theirs appeared to be 
only the course of nature. 

I suppose that if one is palpably too old 
oneself, one has a natural sympathy with those 
who may be thought to be-getting just a very 
little too old. However that may be, I do not 
in the least despair of seeing R. A. Whitcombe, 
at 47, win more big tournaments, more especi- 
ally if there is good stiff wind blowing to help 
that short, controlled punching swing of his. 
Whether I am right or wrong about that, I 
may point out that there are several of the 
pre-war great ones who are a good deal younger 
than he is. Perry is 41, Padgham, who could 
not play at Walton, 39, Cotton 38, Adams and 
Sam King (another absentee) 34 apiece, and 
Rees, a comparative stripling of 32. So if real, 
genuine youth is going to be served, it has at 
least some formidable opponents to overcome. 
By the time these remarks appear in print, 
another tournament may have been played, 
and I certainly do not intend to prophecy but, 
as I said before, to reserve judgment. 

There is, as I judge from reading, one inter- 
esting point about Horne’s win and an encour- 
aging one, too, for those who cannot hit the 
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ball immeasurable distances. He would appear 
to have won largely through his power of 
keeping the ball in play and avoiding the 
various dangers at Walton which like the troops 
of Midian in the hymn ‘‘prowl and _ prowl 
around.” I learn from the pen of Mr. Leonard 
Crawley, in whose statements I have implicit 
confidence, that in the course of four days 
at two rounds a day he was only in six bunkers. 
There are plenty of bunkers on that storied 
heath and an average of less than one a round 
means a remarkably clean escutcheon, especially 
as some of the days were windy. It is good 
for the morals of golfers in general that such 
steady and accurate play should win the 
prize. 

Another point to be noted about the play 
seems to have been the unwitting but important 
part which spectators played in it. In two 
cases the ball hit a spectator. Once this accident 
was a fortunate one for the ball’s owner, and 
once it was the reverse. Horne seems to have 
been the lucky one for in his match against 
Odhams his second shot to the home hole was 
heading straight for a bunker when a spectator 
intervened, whereupon Horne took his luck 
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like a man and laid the next shot dead to win 
a hole and match. That may well have counted 
two on a division, or had he been bunkerec. he 
might have lost the match; but “‘ifs’’ are not 
to be encouraged and all credit to the man 
who can use his luck. The unfortunate pla er, 
I gather, was Knight, also at the home bh Je, 
against Alliss, for a spectator’s foot sent his 
ball into a bunker. Where it would have , 

if there had been no spectator and no 

I know not. 

It may be like the question etern 
argued as to whether Bobby Jones’s 
would have gone on to the road at St. Andr 
in his match against Cyril Tolley, if it 
not hit somebody. It is an argument 
which I am always glad that I cannot en 
I was there, but I was flying for my life at 
time and with my nose well down. It is a } 
that these things should happen and spectat 
of course excepting ourselves, are an undoub 
pest. At St. Andrews, incidentally, they 
nowadays shepherded off a large portion of the 
course, and I hope and presume they will be in 
September. I have no ambition to play the 
part of a rub of the green. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A STRANGE BEASTIN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Ik,——A few weeks ago my wife and 

I were driving home through South 
Gloucestershire shortly after midnight, 
when we overtook an animal of un- 
usual appearance travelling along the 
edge of the road. It remained on the 
road and in the beam of our head- 
lamps until we drew level with it, 
when it disappeared into the hedge. 

It was of a dark reddish brown 
colour, not unlike the colour of a fox, 
but rather darker. Its coat was coarse. 
In conformation it appeared to be 
rather like a badger with large un- 
gainly hindquarters and short legs. 
Its gait was clumsy— more of a waddle 
than a trot. Unfortunately we could 
not see its head. 

Local enquiries had failed to 
throw light on this strange creature, 
and we were beginning to favour the 
view that it was a badger of unusual 
colour, when we were told by a lady 
that she had seen just such an animal 
break cover during a pheasant drive 
in Hertfordshire some three years ago. 

She had been told at the time that 
several of them had escaped from a 
zoo, and that they were on the 
increase. 

Can any of your readers supply 
more information about it ?-—-GERALD 
BEADLE, Boodle’s, St. James's Street, 
S.W.1. 

Our correspondent’s description 
is rather vague, but we hazard a guess 
that the unknown animal may have 
been a coypu or nutria. This large 
marsh-loving rodent from South 
America was formerly imported and 
kept for fur-breeding purposes, when 
some escaped and ‘“‘strange beasts”’ 
turned up here and there. It is a 
bulky creature, with sloping hind- 
quarters, and its fur, when dry, is 
rough and brown. But we must add 
that we have not heard of any at 
large for a considerable time.— Ep. 


CONIFERS 


Sik,--Your correspondent asks in 
Country Lire of July 13 “‘ why the 
conifer plantations are considered 
objectionable. ”’ 

We country folk hate and despise 
them on every possible score; 
the birds and they aren't fools. 


so do 


The conifers are not indigenous 
to our Wealdon soils—at least not in 
the form of woods or plantations- 
and so we regard the thing as a hated 
foreigner. 

Hatred of conifers is born in us 
because they destroy the grazing, 
without which the poor man would not 
feed his pig or other animals. Under 
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LAYOUT OF SHRUBS ON CENTRAL STRIP, DUAL CARRIAGE 


WAY, SHOWING AREAS OF PERMANENT SHADE. 


out; 2. Poor layout; 3. 
See letter: 


the oak and ash the grass will grow 
as though the trees weren’t there. 

Let me quote from a_ recent 
publication issued by the Director of 
Botany, Luton Museum, Bedfordshire : 
‘*Our oak woods have a rich flora with 
the Spring show of primroses, wood 
violet, wood anemone, early purple 
orchid, wood sorrel, daffodil, herb 
Paris, followed by bluebells, wood 
spurge, butterfly orchid, helleborine, 
hound’s tongue and wood pimpernel. 
Much of the greensand is planted 
with pinewoods which are barren 
botanically.”’ 

No man has ever penned a more 
scathing comment against conifers 
than that last sentence. Also ask any 
builder who knows, and has built with, 
Russian white timber what he thinks 
of our home-grown conifer timber. 


The opinion of those builders who 
have answered that question to me is 
quite unprintable, but the Russian 
conifer timber they love. 


I often wonder where the “ pine”’ 
came from that panelled the walls of 
many a Georgian house and served 
Grinling Gibbons—the English wood 
carver-—so well, and many a Georgian 
clothes box was made of it too, and 
very good they still are.—A. G. 
WabE (Major), Ash Cottage, Bentley, 
Hampshire. 

[There was a big trade in “ 
from the Hanseatic ports to such 
centres as Hull and Lynn from the 
sixteenth century onwards.—ED.] 
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1. Bad lay- 


Improved layout for same area planted 
Shrub Planting and Anti-dazzle 


SHRUB PLANTING AND 
ANTI-DAZZLE 


Sir,—In planting shrubs on our new 
roadways, from an anti-dazzle point 
of view, if for economic or other 
reasons a continuous hedge cannot 
be planted along a central strip, then 
the layout of the separate planted 
portions should be such as to give the 
maximum screening possible. The 
Western Avenue arrangement of long 
narrow beds of shrubs set alternately 
on either side of the strip is the very 
worst possible, since it deliberately 
opens a series of gaps for the more 
blinding beams with small angles of 
dispersion. 

But to get the maximum screening 
possible the whole width of a central 
strip should be utilised by slanting the 
planted bed right across from one side 
to the other, inclined inwards in the 
direction of travel. The bed could be 
in two portions, slightly staggered, to 
give a narrow zig-zag through passage. 
With such transverse planting there 
would be a notable reduction of glare 
in the open intervals with even a 
moderate broadening of the strip. 
One would imagine that the problem 
of layout could easily be studied any 
dark night with a few hurdles or light 
canvas-covered frames if road en- 
gineers were really interested in 
reducing the dazzle danger. 


Enclosed is a rough sketch com- 
paring the permanently shaded areas 


given by equivalent aréas of shrubbery 
in different layouts of successive 
planted and unplanted stretches.— 
NEVILL Ettot (Lieut.-Col.), Oxford. 


THE REASONING WASP 
S1tr,—Some time ago I read _ in 
Country LIFE an article Colonel C.N, 
Buzzard had written about insects’ 
reasoning power. 

Last year I watched a wasp cut 
off a piece of meat from the joint on 
the dining-table in front of me. It 
then started off to try to fly away 
with it, but, after going a short way in 
the air, evidently found it too heavy 
and came back to the dish and cut off 
about a third of the piece of meat, 
left this smaller portion and flew off 
easily with the larger piece. 

If that was not deliberate thought 
and reasoning, what was_ it?-—G. 
Hawkes Fietp, Milton Keynes 
Rectory, Bletchley, Buckinghamshire 


SIR PETER VANDERPUT 


S1r,—Sir Peter Vanderput of Stan- 
lynch or Trafalgar House, lived at 
Carrington House, Richmond, Surrey 
(now div ded into three, one being 
Streatham Lodge belonging to Hotspur, 
Limited). He was the first to sib- 
scribe to the charity school in 1/13 
and his crest and monogram is one 
of the four inlaid plaques on the pu!pit 
in the parish church.—Mary 5%. 
Jounston, 1, Cumberland Road, I 
Richmond, Surrey. 


THE OLDEST THEAT E 


S1r,—Confusion exists about the ‘ ts- 
tory of the English theatre, and 
would seem a good time to begi: 
clarify the position as far as pre 
knowledge goes. 

Ina recent issue of CouNTRY L 
Mr. G. Bernard Wood referred to :¢ 
theatre at Richmond, Yorkshire, s 
“the second oldest in the country (t 1 
at Bristol is believed to be the old 

.’ This was questioned in lette1 

Mr. Derek R. Sherborn in your is 
of June 8 and July 13. But the I 
theatre in Orchard Street, for w 
Mr. Sherborn claims first chronolo 
place, has yet to be shown to retain 
informative vestige of a mid-l! 
century theatrical interior. Clea 
every effort should be made towar 
detailed study, but equally cle 
Bath has as yet offered nothing 
motely comparable in interest to 
fascinating actualities of Bristol 
Richmond. Asa building Bath ma\ 
older, but as a theatre it long « 
ceased to exist as far as concerns | 
preservation of material for 
student. 

It has appeared to me for so: 
time that in the interests of su 
students it would be most useful to 
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PATE JNISED BY THE GREAT 
See y: Bournemouth’s First Letter-box 
classif' the historic English theatres 
in thr chronological lists. The first 
would ontain such playhouses as still 
presel real theatrical character and 
are Cé le of giving definite informa- 
tion « he theatre of our past; the 
secon ould contain such as remain 
to us ly in vaguest shell—which 
have interesting tradition, but 
whos¢ ric is altered beyond recall; 
the tl would contain those of which 
we a infortunate enough to have 
lost ¢ y material stick and stone but 
whicl her records show to possess 
a con .erable claim for our study 
throu the medium of accounts or 

drawl 


he first list I have found no 
reason Why Bristol and Richmond 


should not hold the honoured first 
places. It has yet to be proved that 
any s\ nificant structures remain in 
Britaii to compare with them in age 
and pr servation; they may claim to 


be the two oldest theatres in the 
countr., (a) which are of modern form 
for th Roman theatre at St. Albans 
and th Perran Round in Cornwall are 
of cou:se, far earlier ‘‘ playhouses’’) 





tant, but totally vanished buildings as 
Jacob’s Wells, Bristol; Lord Barry- 
more’s private theatre at Wargrave; 
Richmond in Surrey; and Tacket 
Street theatre, Ipswich, of all of which 
there are records of the highest infor- 
mative interest. I would add that a 
quarterly organ for the compiling and 
annotating of such lists, together with 
authoritative notes on the history of 
the English theatres, is at present in 
preparation. 

With reference to Mr. Sherborn’s 
claim that the present Beaufort Square 
theatre at Bath (opened in 1863) bears 
features remaining from the earlier 
burnt theatre of 1805, I submit prints 
of both buildings from which readers 
may make their own comparison. The 
earlier print must be understood to 
show the theatre on a special féte 
occasion when the pit was, in accord- 
ance with English custom, floored over 
temporarily to supply a dancing floor. 

The immediate point at issue, 
however, in the quest for the oldest 
theatre is to seek for information on 
any playhouse still existing, and re- 
taining material theatrical character- 
istics, which precedes Bristol (1766) or 
Richmond, Yorkshire, (1788). Lacking 
this, we may still look on Bristol and 
Richmond as our two oldest existing 
playhouses.— RICHARD SOUTHERN, 28, 
Park Road, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


BOURNEMOUTH’S FIRST 
LETTER-BOX 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph shows 
Bournemouth’s first letter-box. It 
was, as the inscription shows, used by 
Disraeli, Gladstone and Irving, but 
it is not now in use. It can be seen 
standing outside the Russell-Cotes 
Art Gallery and Museum, but its 
original position was at the corner of 
the Bath Road.—JAaNE HERBERT, 
Knighton, Salisbury, Wiltshire. 


A FRIENDLY SWAN 
S1r,—As the swan is considered rather 
fierce and unapproachable, this photo- 





THEATRE ROYAL, BEAUFORT SQUARE, BATH, 1805 


See letter: 


and (b), which retain material theatri- 
cal characteristics of their period. I 
would suggest that among other 
theatres to be added to this list is one 
which, though very different in nature 
and much later in date, possesses a 
material feature of considerable his- 
toric interest and is to my knowledge, 
wholely unrecorded—the private 
thea ‘e at Chatsworth House, Derby- 
shire, whose painted proscenium and 
drop date from about 1830. 


1 the second list, where the re- 
Mains are slight, Bath might be 
follo ved by King’s Lynn, and possibly 
by ‘Newbury, Berkshire, Stamford, 
Line \Inshire and Newcastle-under- 
Lym», and certain others which re- 
Sear 1 still awaits to examine. 
1 the third list come such impor- 


The Oldest Theatre 


graph of a very friendly one may be 
of interest. 

It was living on a lovely little 
loch in Lanarkshire, but had a lonely 
existence as it had a permanently 
injured wing and could not get far. 

During the severest weather last 
Winter it was carried down to water 
near the house. It has become really 
attached to its human friends, and 
when approached by anyone it knows 
walks to meet them. It loves to have 
its neck stroked, and turns it from side 
to side, rubbing its face gently against 
one’s own, all the time making a 
slightly harsh, but somehow charming, 
crooning sound. 

We have the impression it is a 
fairly old bird.—MarjorIe REED, 


Exeter, Devon. 
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RECREATION AND 
LANDSCAPE 


S1r,—The observations made by Mr. 
Whiteman and Mr. Baker on my 
recent article, Recreation and Land- 
scape, in The Prospect Before Us 
series call for further comment. I 
readily acknowledge the fair-minded 
way in which representatives of the 
Caravan Club have assisted in an 
endeavour to obtain more effective 
control over undesirable movable 


dwellings through the good offices of 
the C.P.R.E., but they are, naturally, 
particular 


concerned to watch the 
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period was a movable dwelling and 
thus exempt from building bye-laws as 
long as it retained its character of 
mobility. A concise and complete 
answer to Mr. Whiteman’s objection 
to planning control has been given by 
an eminent K.C. as follows : 


‘The Departmental view is I 
think that, since control is provided 
by the Public Health Act, the Town 
Planning Acts should not be used to 
supplement these powers. The true 
answer I think is that the Public 
Health Act is only dealing with the 
matter as regards sanitation, water 
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THEATRE ROYAL, BATH, AS RE-BUILT IN BEAUFORT SQ., 1863 


See letter: The Oldest Theatre 


interests of their members and there- 
fore afraid that the extended powers 
needed to deal with pseudo-caravans 
and mock movable dwellings will 
restrict their own activities. Never- 
theless, majority benefit before sec- 
tional interests must be the criterion 
if the problem of free access to the 
countryside without injury to ameni- 
ties is to be solved. 

When Mr. Whiteman states that 
the existing system of control by 
licence is adequate he leaves the main 
question unanswered, i.e., how is 
control to be exercised over similar 
activities that are not what he calls 
bona fide? (I do not envy the judge 
who is called upon to interpret the 
precise meaning of that expression). 
It is useless to advocate any method 
that requires the owner’s intentions 
to be ascertained, as no one can 
tell whether an owner 
really means to move 
his dwelling after a 
reasonable time or not 
until he has come and 
gone or failed to go, 
and local authorities 
have found that, once 
established, a movable 
dwelling can be extreme- 
ly difficult to move. Mr. 
Whiteman clearly does 
not wish to tolerate in 
the heart of the country- 
side a vivid array of old 
omnibuses and residen- 
tial lorries (with the 
makeshift latrines that 
always join the party) 
merely because they are 
movable, and yet this is 
permissible for 60 days in 
any year under the very 
licensing provisions he 
upholds, without control 
over the siting or ex- 
ternal appearance of 
these movable mon- 
strosities. It must be 
remembered that it has 
been held in the High 
Court that an old lorry 
adapted to provide 
sleeping accommodation 
and used for this pur- 
pose over a considerable 





supply and other aspects of public 
health, and there is no more reason 
that control of such sites from the 
point of view of amenity and planning 
should in consequence be excluded 
from the scope of planning than that 
the siting and elevation of buildings 
should be excluded.” 


Mr. Baker on the other hand 
apparently agrees that planning con- 
trol is advisable but has somehow 
assumed that I have overlooked the 
new powers conferred by the Town 
and Country Planning (Interim 
Development) Act, 1943. This is far 
from the case, but the legal niceties 
involved are too intricate for an 
article intended to be of general 
interest to the layman. I have 
however, dealt with this particular 
aspect of the problem at some length 
in a paper given at Stratford-on-Avon 





THE FRIENDS 


See letter: A Friendly Swan 








THE MILL CLOSE LEAD MINE, 
DARLEY DALE, DERBYSHIRE 


(Right) A DISUSED DERBYSHIRE 
LEAD MINE 
Ss tter 1 Derdvshire El Dorado 

last Summer and published in the 
November-December issue of the 
Journal of the Town Planning Insti- 
tute. In the second paragraph of his 
letter Mr. Baker maintains that any 
use of land for camping purposes must 
come within the provisions of the new 
Act and this can only mean that an 
Interim Development application is 
required if a single tent is brought 
into a field. This surely is reductio ad 
absurduim \n essential pre-requisite 
for Interim Development Control (i.-c., 
after resolution to plan and_ before 
approval of the scheme) is “ develop- 
ment” and this word is given the same 
meaning in the 1943 Act as in the 
principal Planning Act of 1942—zntes 
alia 

use of land 
different from 
the land 


any 
which is 
for which 
used.”’ 

Learned counsel has said on this : 

I think there must be such a 

regular use of the land as a camping 
site as to make it clear that this is 
the predominant use of the land before 
it can be said that there is a change of 
user.”’ 

How long then must 6, 16, 60 or 
600 movable dwellings remain on any 
individual site before this becomes the 
‘predominant use’? amounting to 
development, and what about the 
innumerable places already being used 
for camping and caravanning before 
the appropriate provisions of the 1943 
Act came into force on October 22, 
1943? These cases can only be dealt 
with when a scheme is in force in the 
district in years to come and the b« ey 
of compensation will then arise. In 
the meantime casual and intermittent 
camping can bespatter the countryside 
during the best part of the Summer 
entirely free from control as far as the 
siting and external appearance of 


for a purpose 
the purpose 


was last being 








movable dwellings is concerned, 
whether under the Interim Develop- 
ment Order or the Public Health Act 
provisions preferred by Mr. Whiteman. 
I know only too well from long 
experience as the chief officer of a semi- 
rural authority adjoining a large indus- 
trial conurbation that the statutory 
powers of control over movable dwel- 
lings are at present woefully ineffec- 
tive. This is still a free country and 
the garish as well as the discreet will 
have to be given reasonable access to 
the countryside, but that national asset 
must be protected, and I can only 
commend once more the proposals set 
out at the end of my article in your 
issue of June 22, as a means of safe- 
guarding all that is so fair and fine in 
the English landscape without unduly 
fettering the freedom of the subject. 
L. Gorpon Hates, 24, Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


MAKING GRUMMETS FOR 
THE EAST 


Sir,—Cottage dwellers of old Mara- 
zion, Cornwall, amid flowers and sun- 
shine in their cliff gardens, are seen in 
my photograph making grummets, 
which are used to carry shells through 
the jungles of the Japanese campaign. 





GRUMMET-MAKERS AT WORK 


See letter: 


Making Grummets for the East 
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In the background is the historic St. 
Michael’s Mount.—M. Spry, Penzance, 
Cornwall. 


A DERBYSHIRE 
EL DORADO 

Sir,—The world shortage of lead 
supplies has focused attention on the 
commercial possibility of re-opening 
some of the Derbyshire lead mines 
Lead is an essential building material 
and the extreme shortage in the build- 
ing trades and electrical industries has 
caused the price of lead to advance 
considerably. The Middle Peak of 
Derbyshire is literally honeycombed 
with old lead workings, but the great- 
est enemy of the Derbyshire mines is 
water, and that is why so many have 
been abandoned in the past. With 
modern pumping equipment there is 
strong reason to believe that a revival 
of the industry in Derbyshire could be 
a profitable commercial proposition 

We have it on good authority that 
the lead mines of Derbyshire were 
worked by the Romans, and most 
probably by the ancient Britons prior 
to the Roman invasion. These mines 
are mentioned in Domesday Book and 
lead-mining formed the staple trade 
of some districts, especially in the 
vicinity of Wirksworth. Mining opera- 
tions in Derbyshire have © been 
governed from remote ages by peculiar 


laws and customs, mostly on oral 
tradition, until the passing of the 
Wirksworth Mining Customs and 


Mineral Courts Act of 1853, when a 
collection was made of the customs 
and statute laws. Edward Manlove 
put all the regulations governing lead- 
mining into rhyme, and the book was 
issued in 1653. It was reprinted, with 
a glossary and other important 
additions in 1851, and a third and 
revised edition was published by the 
English Dialect Society in 1871. The 
student of English history will find 
much that is curious and entertaining 
in Manlove’s poem.— 
A. B. LoNnGBOTTOM, 
Alvaston, Derby. 


A TRAVELLING 
HOT-PLATE 
Sir.—I am sending you 
a photograph taken in 
the Chekiang Province 
of a Chinese solution of 
the problem of serving 
meals hot. This travel- 
ling vestaurateur carries 
with him a_ charcoal 
stove from which his 
wares can be served pip- 
ing hot.—M. L., London, 

N.W.5. 


SPEED OF 
SNAKES 


Sir,—I have been much 
interested in _ letters 
appearing in_ various 
numbers on the speed of 
snakes, particularly in 
that of Mr. Paterson of 
Bulawayo, giving eight 
miles per hour as a 
maximum including the 
speed of the mamba. 

During nearly 40 years’ residence 
in Bulawayo, much of it spent on the 
veld, I was often told of natives chased 
by mambas being usually struck in 
the back while racing away, and two 
friends, Teddy Hull and_ Reggie 
Heberden, both men of repute, told 
me they were chased by a mamba 
while driving a pair of mules in a milk 
cart near Usher No. 1 for at least a 
quarter of a mile. Whenever beating 
of the mules was relaxed, and the 
pace fell below full gallop, the snake 
gained on them. I think such incidents 
indicate a considerably greater speed 
than Mr. Paterson estimates. 

In this I am tempted to believe 
from the following. I was returning to 


camp on my Redbank farms at dusk, 
with my pointer behind my right heel, 
when I heard a sound approaching 
swiftly behind me. 
struck 


Turning sharply I 


was lightly on the right 


RESTAURANT ON 
See letter: A Travelling Hot-Plate 











legging by something that, ip 

moment vanished far ahead f », 
and was gone in a flash. My ) vinte 
had crossed the eight-foot roa | at 4 
bound and stood quivering wit) 
fright. I could put the sound dow; 
to nothing but a swift snake tray -‘Ilip, 
Meeting a well-known hunter Brat 
Drake, of Plumtree, later, I ask. | him 


about the incident and he told ne }; 
had, on several occasions, tr :d 
shoot an extraordinary swift 
found in that part of the count: -, | 


ut 
always failed to do so on acco nt of 
its speed. When I pressed him =n th, 
point of speed, he assured me t at, jy 
the open, he felt sure the snake coy] 
catch a duiker or steinbok  smal| 
antelopes) at full speed. 

Had it not been for m\ ow 
experience, I should, like most ple 
be entirely incredulous. —G. ECIL 
Rosperts, Solyst, The Wild. n 
C. P., South Africa. 
FIGUREHEAD’S' HIST 


Sir,—With regard to the phot: ‘aph 
- you published recently from me, show 
ing the figurehead outside thx 
Inn at Alfriston, I have heard 
Commander R. J. Brooke-Booth, x.y 
to the effect that there was a let 





May 


the magazine The Tyrident in 

1942, saving that this figurehead was 
taken from one of de Ruyter’s men-o 
war after the battle of Southwold 
Bay in 1672, and that it is known as th 
Alfriston Lion. EK. M. Barravup 


Little Eversden, Cambridgeshire 


AGAINST THE JAY 
Sir,—I believe the murderous habits 
of the jay described in a_ recent 
issue by Mr. R. W. Allott of 
Sheffield are not uncommon. In June 
1942, my husband and I were watch 
ing a pair of redshanks through glasses 
on the edge of a small pool, near 
Bishops Waltham, Hampshire A 
jay suddenly swooped noiselessly out 
of some near-by trees on to a bird on 





THE ROAD 


the wing. It flew a few yards wit the 
bird in its beak, dropped it 30-40» rds 
from where we were sitting, foll ved 
it down and then proceeded to fe. er 
is viciously. We ran towards the ot 
and the murderer beat a hasty ret 4t, 


leaving its kill, which proved tbe 
an adult male chaffinch. 

On another occasion, i he 
grounds of the Royal Victoria )S- 
pital, Netley, outside our winds a 
jay swooped down on to a yi 48 
thrush which had been fed a +W 


moments before by the parent | ls, 
and killed it instantly —Epytu? \. 
Marsu, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


We are asked to state that 1e¢ 
painting appearing in the Dun'vp 
Rubber Company’s advertisement on 
the back cover of last week’s issue 
was by William Dring, A.R.A. 
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Announcement 


AS soon as war commitments permit, Rolls-Royce will resume the manufac- 


ture of Motor Cars. 


These cars will follow, basically, pre-war models. The traditional Rolls-Royce 


quality and refinement will be maintained. 


When the Company is in a position to accept orders an announcement will 


be made concerning dates and prices. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 















































HE World’s Largest Official 
Retailers of ROLLS ROYCE and 
BENTLEY Cars offer the finest 


selection available to-day. 


May we record your name to send you details 
of the Rolls Royce and Bentley post-war pro- 
gramme, when available ? 




















The most popular 


| Abdullas ii... 


TURKISH No. 11 


fe or choice “EGYPTIAN” No. 16 
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F, a little while before August 12, you 
were invited to pick the moor on which 
you would prefer to be a guest, what 
would be your choice? A question which 
admits of several answers, you might say, since 
first and foremost the willing spirit is subject 
to the weakness of the flesh. 

“Forty years on’”’ the youngster, who now 
treads lightly in his setter’s wake up gradients 
of one in six, may be declaring that a hill pony, 
a well-sited butt and lots of birds are essential 
to his enjoyment. 

Yet—I do not know. A man is as old as 
he feels. Nor is there any antidote to anno 
domini comparable to the lure of the everlasting 
hills. Moreover, to assess grouse-shooting by 
the yardstick of big bags is a sorry conception 


of its charm. 
* * * 


I may be old-fashioned in clinging to the 
methods of shooting in which I was brought up. 
I do not argue as to which is the more attractive 

driving or dogging grouse—simply because 
each has its distinctive features, a comparison 
of which gets no one any forrarder: though I 
cannot help thinking that most of us, who 
perhaps cannot afford, and certainly seldom 
get, that constant practice which is requisite to 
brilliance in execution, may open the season 
with some days’ pot-hunting more profitably 
than in attempting to deal with birds hurtling 
on at 60 miles an hour. 

Another relevant consideration is perhaps 
one’s greater independence on a dogging moor 
in these days when drivers in sufficient numbers 
are almost unprocurable. 

So, were circumstances a little more con- 
trollable, my choice would be a fortnight’s 
dogging on a well-loved moor, through which 
an amber stream winds down the glen, providing 
the elderly with restful interludes and pretty 
frequent glimpses of sea trout. And, since for 
the ideal shoot it is permissible to pick the ideal 
guests, I would bid a “has been” of my own 
age and two schoolboys in their ‘teens. Chey 
should do the collar-work above a thousand 
feet, and thereby grow in grouse lore, while 
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GROUSE OVER DOGS 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


their elders ranged a little more slowly and more 
soberly the lower slopes. I should enjoy that 
fortnight thoroughly. 

+ + 

On moors which have not been burnt 
systematically footslogging is hard labour, and 
when you have sweated blood for a couple of 
hours or so, the grouse or snipe or whatnot 
that get up ‘“‘convenient”’ will most likely— 
either because they rise where you least expect 
them or streak off precisely at the wrong angle— 
give you just as difficult shots as any driven 
bird that comes quite straight, because of their 
incalculability. 

However young and energetic you may be, 
it never pays to go too fast. You only “‘press”’ 
your dogs, and it is too often forgotten that 
they are covering at a gallop six times more 
ground than shooters at a walk. For everyone 
an occasional breather ‘“‘to admire the view” 
is by no means unacceptable, and personally 
I hold with Lord Buxton that sometimes “‘ weak 
mortals even go so far as to watch anxiously 
the dog ranging high above them on the hill 
lest he should suddenly drop to a point.”’ But 
then I have arrived at the time of life when, 
undignified as may be the confession, the lunch 
hour is not the least enjoyable of the day. 

2 * 

In all seriousness, nothing is lost by taking 
a fairly long siesta when shooting over dogs. 
Their steadiness is not improved by wide 
ranging over exceptionally heavy country. 
Besides you will have had three hours’ hard 
walking; you will have the best part of three 
hours more even if you knock off until mid- 
afternoon; and in thick heather up stiffish 
gradients on a hot, dry day, that is about enough 
for men and dogs when the latter are travelling 
a good deal further and faster than the former. 

Besides, in the full heat of the day the 
grouse, I think, tend to make for the thickest 


patches where they can rest on ground that 
carries precious little scent; or else they are jy 
the sedges and boggy stretches of the hulloys 
of the hills where also scent is none too goo 
for tired dogs. But late in the afternoon the 
scattered coveys are beginning to think boy; 
the evening meal, and that is the time yoy, 
always catch up with them again. 
* * * 

So, when these mountain birds have : iste 
powder once or twice, grouse-shooting u-ually 
means heavy stalks and longish shots. | ver 
ounce will tell, and your gun and cart dges 
will be a ton weight before the day is dver 
Nor can you suit your cartridge loading tc your 
quarry; you must take your chance ‘vhere 
there is no telling what will get up nex: A 
snipe will safely thread its way throuch a 
pattern of number five intended for the mallard 
or the grouse; the latter will just flick its tai 
at the ounce of number eight you were reserving 
for the snipe. But that is at once the fun and 
vexation of the mountain shoot. The odds are 
nearly always on the quarry because of the 
surprises they have in store for their pursuers 

That is, I think, the very. reason why these 
shoots are graven on one’s memory. One may 
have fifty birds or only five; it matters not 
for enjoyment is not measured by the number 
of the slain. Though his skill may be less high|\ 
tested and his bag less amply filled, the dogging 
man sees more of the wild life of the moors than 
does his confrére from his butt. And I dare 
swear that, like myself, many an old stager 
thinks sometimes regretfully of days gone by 
when he walked with the best of them, stopped 
to mix his “‘tot’’ with the icy water of the burn 
and learnt the ethics of the game in the company 
of his dogs. 


Mr. Howard Spring is on holiday but will 
resume his articles in the issue of August 31. 
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ANCIENT CLAY INDUSTRY 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON 


HAT is now Dartmoor is the mere 
denuded stump of what was once a 
vast mountain. Masses of igneous 
rock were forced upward from 
beneath. These, from the liquid state, slowly 
hardened into crystals, and as they hardened, 
ed themselves into the white, acid granite 


grout 
which is to-day quarried on the moor. Quartz, 
ahigh proportion of felspar and a comparatively 
light admixture of ferro-magnesians are the 
chief constituents. 

he original mass of granite extended 
thousands of feet higher than the present outline 
of hi!'s. This vast bulk has been exposed to the 
actio: of wind and rain, sun and frost for long 
eons, and the greater part of what once formed 


this 1 ountain has been weathered away. The 
grani ¢ has decayed, part dissolved and part 
wash | down in small particles. The kaolin 
clay « erived from the felspars has been carried 


dowr the sides of the slopes and deposited in 
thick closely-packed beds, in one depression or 
anot to the north, south, east or west of 


the r ain massive. 
* * * 


sar Merton and Petrockstow, south of 


Torri gton and north of Dartmoor there is one 
of the e clay deposits. From this, clay has been 
dug, .r commercial purposes, from the early 
seven centh century to the present day. Some 
of these beds are of exceptionally fine quality, 
and ie best grades have been exported to 


Holle id, Germany and France and have gone 
also t. the feeding of our own potteries. The less 


valuavle varieties are baked into bricks or 
pipes n ovens close to the pits, and many of 
the towns and villages of North Devon are built 
of the bricks that come from Petrockstow. 
[hese bricks are of exceptionally good water- 
resisting quality ; they are of an unaccommo- 
dating stockish white. 


The workings near Merton are primitive 
and efficient and are not essentially changed 
from what they were a hundred years ago. The 
lighting and ventilation are better, but the pits 
are excavated in the same manner. Shafts are 
sunk, sloping at some sixty degrees from the 
land-surface, and descending to a depth of 
from sixty to a hundred feet. Rails are laid for 
light trucks worked by a steam-winch from the 
surface, and at the base of the shafts one or 
more traverses lead in various directions. These 
tunnels are hewn in the clay, and as the clay 
is removed, six-inch larch props are wedged 
to support the roof. 

* * * 


Four men work in each pit, hewing with 
sharp, broad mattocks the stiff, grey clay. 
This seems tremendously hard work, for at each 
stroke the hewer gives out a deep, body- 
shattering grunt, which produces a feeling in a 
mere spectator that part of the hewer’s vitality 
goes with it. As the man strikes he grunts, and 
his whole body shakes with the impact. Before 
each stroke he dips his mattock in a pail of 
water, so that it may cut the more easily and 
not cling to the surface. Slowly the clay falls 
and accumulates on the floor, and when there 
is enough it is shovelled into a truck and drawn 
by the winch to the surface, where each truck 
is weighed. The work is piece-work, and the 
men are paid by the weight of clay cut in a 
week. Four men reckon to cut between seven- 
teen and eighteen tons of clay in a week; their 
earnings are about four guineas. Usually the 
day’s task is accomplished by one o'clock. 

The men appeared to me exceptionally 
muscular and of a strangely troglodite appear- 
ance, but very pleasant fellows, interested in 
their work, and, I think, liking it. I wondered 
how long a man, even of exceptional strength, 
could stand such work. This cutting into and 
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jerking at the hard clay must be straining even 
for the most robust. 

When all the suitable clay is cut out from 
any particular traverse, the larch props are 
knocked out, and very soon the upper soil falls 
in, filling up the cavity. In consequence of the 
falling in of the superficial soil, small, narrow 
lakes are formed following the direction of the 
underground passages, for the hollows thu 
created soon fill with water. These little lakes 
which cover the countryside, are from six to 
ten feet deep, and many of the older ones are 
well stocked with fish. 

Each pond or lakelet is, of course, like all 
ponds, a microcosm in itself. Each has its flora 
and fauna, its reeds and rushes, iris and cresses 
each has its fish, dragon-flies, caddis-worms and 
water-beetles. Wild duck and snipe visit many 
of these ponds; so, too, do otters, and on the 
banks, printed in the mud, are to be seen the 
foot-marks of mice, voles and water-shrews 

* * * , 

The upper surface of this clay-pit area 
ofters indeed a fascinating scene: a country 
made useless to the arts of agriculture, and so 
returned to what might suggest a primitive state 
Tangles of blackberry, buckthorn, blackthorn 
and willows compete with the reeds and the 
rushes and tufts of thick, luxuriant grass, and o! 
course innumerable flowering herbs. 

Over this wilderness there plies a small 
steam engine, running on narrow rails and 
linking the pits. The shafts are to be encoun- 
tered unexpectedly, and peering down one can 
see the lighted passages where men, grown almost 
like prehistoric monsters, grunt as they hew 
at the stiff clay. It is brought to the surface 
and loaded into the trucks which are drawn 
by the little engine back to the grading-sheds 
Here the experienced foremen determine the 
destiny of every quality and grade. That which 
is the purest and the best may go to be refined 
into kaolin, or perhaps it may be made into 
porcelain or other fine ware; the coarse 
qualities into bricks or into mere drain-pipes 
though very superior bricks and drain-pipes. 
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«* Leisure time” 
Now that some of the strains of the 
war years are relaxed, “‘ Leisure Time ”’ 
becomes desirable. On these occasions 
“ BLACK & WHITE” is a splendid 
fatigue and makes 
“Leisure Time” all the more enjoyable. 
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WHEN YOU THINKS 


Self Ole 


MASSEY-HARRIS COMBINES for 1946 | tank or 
include No. 21—12 ft. Self-Propelled | attachment. 
latest and best in 
modern harvesting equipment. Applica- 
tions for 1946.harvest should besubmitted 


with Canvas Table; No. 21—I10 ft. 
Self-Propelled with Auger Table; 
No. 15—6 ft. and 8ft. Engine driven. | 


bagger 
The 


“BY APPOINTMENT TO: 
HM. KING GEORGE Wi, 


All models equipped with either grain without delay [to your local W.A.E.C. 
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For the garden lover who 
takes a pride in his lawn. 
Here is a machine that 
will cut with little effoit 
to the smoothness of vel- 
vet because it is designed 
and made with the care 
and precision which have 
made its name famous. 


Supplies will be available 
from vour dealer soon 
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J.P. ENGINEERING CO-LTD 
. MEYNELL RD- LEICESTER 
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FARMING NOTES 





PRISONERS-OF-WAR 
ON THE LAND 


Y the third week of July 
some of the Winter oats and 
some of the Winter barley 
in the Southern Counties 
was in stook, and on July 23 

I saw some barley being got into rick. 
German prisoners were pitching the 
sheaves into wagons and making the 
rick, too. They were making a good 
job of it, and assuming that the corn 
was dry enough to go into rick, there 
should be no complaints about their 
work. Indeed, the Germans have 
gained a much better reputation for 
themselves than the Italians. Their 
discipline is better and they seem 
more accustomed to sustained work. 
Eighty of them have been hand-pull- 
ing some flax near me. They were 
placed thick on the ground and rather 
getting in one another’s way, but they 
stuck at the job and salvaged a lodged 
crop that had its full quota of thistles. 
They were working under their own 
N.C.O.s with just four British guards 
alongside the road. 


Food for Working Prisoners 


HE farmer whose flax they were 

pulling told me that he was well 
satisfied with their work but not happy 
about the rations sent out of camp to 
sustain them during the day. All they 
got was four thick pieces of bread, two 
of which were smeared with margarine. 
The Germans looked to him to provide 
them with some supplementary food, 
but according to the regulations this 
was forbidden. He was in fact giving 
them some potatoes as well as milk. 
It seems that the War Office, roused 
by the public outcry against full 
soldier’s rations being given to Ger- 
man prisoners, went to the opposite 
extreme and cut the rations of these 
working parties below what is needed 
to sustain a grown man who is doing 
a day’s work. There is nothing clever 
in this kind of economy. We want to 
get all the work we can out of the 
Germans in this country; that is why 
they are here. The same reasoning 
should apply in the rationing of 
German prisoners as applies in the 
rationing of a dairy cow that we 
expect to do a good job. By all means 
keep the Germans short of those 
things which we most lack, but there 
are plenty of potatoes and a lot of 
wheat in the country. 


The Future of Flax 


E have probably seen the peak 

of the flax acreage in Britain. 
Flax looks a comparatively easy crop 
to grow, no more difficult than barley, 
but the experience of the war years 
shows that it is tricky to handle. 
Last year in the South with dry con- 
ditions the flax stood up well; the 
trouble was lack of length in the fibre. 
This year farmers, acting on the advice 
of the flax factories, chose some of 
their best land for the crop; it has 
been a wet season and at least half 
the flax has been so badly lodged and 
twisted that the machines could not 
pull it. Many thousands of man-hours 
have been devoted to flax pulling 
This has not mattered so much while 
we have had plenty of  prisoner- 
labour. The cost has been borne by 
the Ministry of Supply who have 
underwritten the farmers’ contracts 
with the flax factories. But next year 
there may not be this prisoner-labour 
and the Ministry of Supply is shedding 
its responsibilities. If farmers have to 
provide all the labour for the flax crop, 
it is quite certain that the acreages 
grown will be much less than those 
obtained in the last three years. It is 
not certain yet what the future holds 
for the flax-growing industry here. 
Are there likely to be profitable out- 
lets for the commercial grades of fibre, 
or must we concentrate as Ulster has 


done in the past on producin the 
very best type of fibre in small | s? 


Lower Grade Flax Fibre 


HE lower grades of flax fibr used 

to come mainly from the | alti 
countries. In the war, we have een 
using all we could grow. Fla» has 
been used not only for hosepip. . for 
the Navy, but for parachute ha» iess 
and a great many other pur oses 
where the unique strength of the jbre 
has been supremely valuable. 
Acreage Payment on Whe t 

FTER this season we shal get 
A only £2 an acre payment o: our 
wheat instead of the £4 acreage »ay- 
ment which has ruled in recent y ars 
The acreage payments on wheat and 
potatoes were introduced at a ‘ime 
when the nation had to have a!) the 
wheat and potatoes that could pos-ibly 
be grown. These crops were taken on 
land that would not ordinarily be 
rated as fit for wheat or potatoes. So 
part of the price was given in the form 
of acreage payments. This levelled out 
the returns on these two crops be- 
tween the grower on the best land, say, 
in the Isle of Ely, and the grower on 
thin, chalk land, say, in Dorset 


On Potatoes 


HE necessity for growing a full 

acreage of potatoes still remains, 
and the acreage payment on potatoes 
stays where it is at £10. Wheat goes 
to £2 instead of £4. Farmers have 
been told that the country wants them 
to grow a big wheat acreage for 1946 
—a target of 2% million acres has 
been set, which is rather more than 
the actual wheat acreage for this 
present harvest, although less than 
the 1945 target. More would have 
been grown this year if we had hada 
more genial Autumn for corn sowing. 
With £2 an acre less, wheat-growing 
on reasonably good land should pay 
its way well enough. There can be 
no complaint from the National 
Farmers’ Union on this score. The 
money that is being taken off wheat 
has been put on to livestock proc ucts. 
It is on this line that we must expand 
home production if the housew fe is 
to get a fuller ration of the more 
interesting kinds of food. 


Selling a Tractor 


AM hoping to take delivery « { one 

of the new Fordsons with r:bber 
tyres in the next week or so. lave 
been notified that my applicati © for 
one of these tractors has bec  ap- 
proved and has gone forward the 
Ministry. Accordingly, I went > see 
the implement agent from w! m | 
buy machinery, with a view to = lling 
him the old Fordson which ha: lone 
yeoman work on my farm { _ the 
past four years. I hasten to ac that 
my other tractor is even older The 
advice I got was not to sell the ord- 
son. It might be worth £60 .« £70 
at auction, possibly more, but, © my 
dealer friend said, it will pr ably 
prove to be worth more to me my 
own farm as a reserve tractor. ring 
the war years I have never | mn 
the happy position of having « ugh 
tractors and machinery to kee ace 
with all cultivations at the ight 
moment. Now, when we are ¢ on- 
templating some reduction | the 
tillage acreage, I have the cha ol 
having three tractors in the able 
instead of two. I shall tak: this 
advice; two of the tractors will  ° old 
ones, and not too reliable. Ifo: fails 
me at a busy time I shall h ve 4 
standby. Moreover, I shall be « ‘le te 
give more regular help to my -igh- 
bours than has been possible i: the 
difficult conditions of the last yeat 
or two. CINCINNA1(S. 
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SIDELIGHT on the continu- 
ing consequences of enemy 
action is thrown by the fact 
that shrapnel and _frag- 
ments of bombs are still 

searched for on some of the 

; at Manton, and if a great deal 

1ey has to be paid for the work 

orth while, having regard to the 

s injury that might be sustained 

ehorses should they happen to 

these jagged souvenirs of recent 
Mr. Joe Lawson has quite 
‘ction of deadly bits of metal 
ave been gathered on the Man- 
llops. One piece weighs over 
neces. Preliminary intimations 
een given of the possibility of 
tion of the Manton estate of 
four square miles. Lord Astor, 
of most of the horses at Man- 
is expressed the hope that Mr. 
n will remain in charge of them, 
x as he carries on training. 


OTED STEEPLECHASE 


COURSE SOLD 

ING the signs of reviving inter- 
t is the sale of Wincanton race- 

This noted steeplechase course 
under the hammer of Messrs. 
and Godwin a week or two ago, 

evoked good bidding up to 
50, which however was short of 
serve. Since then the firm has 
ed a private sale of the race- 
, and arrangements are going 
d promisingly for an early re- 
ion of racing. Half a dozen 
ctions, at Newmarket and else- 
announced in the Estate Mar- 
lumns of COUNTRY LIFE this year 
in the same direction, a resolve 
vide for and profit by the popu- 
thusiasm for racing. 


TENANTS’ SPIRITED BIDDING 


M 


estat 


tenants. 


OST of the £32,800 realised for 
1,109 acres of the Garsdon 
ce, Malmesbury, was paid by 
The agents were Messrs. 


Ford, Howes and Williams, and the 
farm prices included £7,000 for Park 
Farm, 241 acres, let at £361 a year; 
£1,550 for Greenhill Farm, 56 acres, 
let at £92 a year; £4,500 for Garsdon 
Heath Farm, 134 acres, let at £233 
a year; £6,500 for Church Farm, 164 
acres, let at £218 a year; and £8,500 
for the Manor Farm, 353 acres, let 
at £500 a year. In addition a total of 
£1,364 is payable for the growing tim- 
ber on the lots. The holdings have 
good houses and buildings and the 
Manor farm-house is a fine example of 
16th-century design and construction. 

A long list of sales and purchases, 
through the Cirencester office of 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, in- 
cludes (sales) Eastcourt, Malmesbury, 
and Sevenhampton Manor, Andovers- 
ford; and (purchases) Charlton Ab- 
botts, and Farleaze, Norton. 

Up to £80 an acre was obtained 
at an Oswestry auction, by Mr. B. M. 
Lowe for land on the Bodfach estate. 
Of 40 lots, 24 changed hands for a 
total of £22,000. 

'he charity called The Sexton’s 
House and Land at Lambourn, near 
Newbury, sold Delamere House and 
3 acres in Lambourn, ten years ago. 
The freehold has again changed hands, 
this time through Messrs. Fox and 
Sons, for £7,500. There is a long range 
of loose boxes, with saddle-room, and 
othe: accommodation that commend 
the property to trainers. 

y auction at Leicester, Messrs. 
D. Wood and Co. have sold 197 
in South Croxton, with two or 
1ouses, for a total of £9,235, and 
. of 150 acres for £4,000. Large 
sates, mainly in respect of agri- 
al land, are reported from a 
or more counties, in a couple 
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of instances the price of single farms 
exceeding £12,000. In Lincolnshire, 
Suffolk and Leicestershire the market 
is increasingly active. 


ESSEX HOUSE AND ITS 
CONTENTS 
ED HOUSE, a Georgian residence 
at Kelvedon, was sold for £6,000, 
immediately before the auction of the 
contents. Mr. F. S. Daniell, the auc- 
tioneer, acting for Mrs. Larpent’s 
executors, mentions the prices realised 
for some of the lots, including :— 
3 ft. 3 in. Queen Anne walnut bureau 
writing cabinet, £600; 2 ft. 6 in. Shera- 
ton inlaid mahogany secretaire, £390; 
6 ft. Sheraton semi-circular inlaid 
mahogany sideboard on square ta- 
pered legs and toes, top finely inlaid 
in fan design, £390; £200 for a set of 12 
small and arm Hepplewhite chairs; 
£130 for a set of four Chippendale 
mahogany chairs, backs finely carved; 
£190 for 2 ft. 6 in. Queen Anne walnut 
kneehole writing table; £170 for 3 ft. 
7 in. William and Mary oyster walnut 
cabinet; £110 for a 3 ft. 6 in. Queen 
Anne walnut cabinet; £85 for Queen 
Anne walnut chair on cabriole legs 
with club feet and splat back; £75 for 
a Chinese Chippendale mahogany 
armchair on square carved legs; £110 
for a pair of Queen Anne stools on 
cabriole legs; £65 for a 4 ft. 6 in. 
Queen Anne walnut settee; and £70 
Chippendale mahogany tray-top table. 
Another correspondent, alluding 
to the auction, says ‘all the furniture 
was in a perfect state of preservation. 
Bidders must have known what to 
expect, seeing in what numbers they 
arrived from London and other large 
centres. Unprecedently high prices 
seem to rule wherever really choice 
old furniture and silver are purchas- 
able. One or more good-looking old 
pieces are treasured in many a house 
that for the most part contains only 
very ordinary and ill-assorted modern 
stuff. Prices like those at Kelvedon 
induce the owners to think to reap 
the benefit of the present trend, but, 
too often, when they ask an expert to 
examine the items, he has to tell them 
of differences in detail and of other 
considerations which banish the hope 
of a big price. Yet here and there 
something of rarity and value may 
be found, and turned into quite a nice 
sum of ready money.”’ 


AN 


LONDON PROPERTIES 


NE property company in London 

has a reserve of £170,000 to expend 
on deferred war damage repairs. It has 
had 91 properties totally destroyed by 
enemy action, and 35 badly damaged, 
indeed partly destroyed. Thus it has 
lost the letting of over 22 acres of 
floor space. There is a good deal of 
force in the argument that substantial 
reinstatement of much of the premises 
in the City and West End would be 
not so much bricklaying as_ the 
province of firms specialising in steel 
construction, and that to afford them 
work would maintain what is a vital 
element whenever existing restrictions 
are removed. 

It should be noted that the new 
regulations issued a few days ago 
about the amount of work that may be 
done by direct permission of local 
authorities in repairing and adapting 
houses, do not affect the £10 limit 
for any work other than that definitely 
related to the increase of housing. To 
spend more than £10 for other repair 
purposes is still illegal. 

Further delay in re-planning the 
City is likely as the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning has intimated 
its objection to the scheme that was 
published some time ago. 

ARBITER. 
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Founders of British Breeds 


No. 4 Thomas Bates (1775-1849)— 
One of the most enthusiastic breeders 
ever known. As a youth he listened to 
the pioneers Collings, Booth, Maynard 
and Mason discussing the cattle shown 
in the streets of Darlington. And as 
they argued he went among the cattle and 
thought out his own conclusions. His 
extraordinary career as a_ Short- 
horn breeder began about 
1800. Ten years later, at the 
age of 35, he enrolled for 2 
years as a student of Agricul 
ture at the University of Edin 
burgh. On returning to th 
farm he paid particular atten 
tion to the milking capacity o, 
his cows. The Booth type o, 
Shorthorn, characterized by « 
wealth of flesh, befitted thos 
days of robust appetite when n 
joint was too ponderous. But 
Bates’ ideal was dual purpose. To him the week's butter was a 
source of pride and profit. Others might stuff their favourite bulls 
to make a show-yard holiday, might sacrifice their best cows and 
heifers upon the altar of Royal Championships : he would fatten 
only shy breeders or barren females. “A wonderful. wonderful 
man ! * said Earl Spencer. ** he might become anything. even Prime 
Minister, if he would not talk s> much,” evoking the rejoinder 
** A hundred men may be found fit to make Prime Ministers for one 
fit to judge the real merits of Shorthorns !” 
The national improvement of Shorthorns as paying stock and not 
the conversion of his own herd into the most money possible became 
his unswerving aim; to-day his success could not be measured 
adequately in millions of pounds sterling. Who now wears the 
mantle of Thomas Bates ? 

Issued in the interests of better British stockbreeding 

by the century-old firm of Cattle Food Specialists 


JOSEPH THORLEY LTD., KING’S CROSS, LONDON, N.1 


Royal Warrant holders from the retzn of Queen Victoria 
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There’s a Marley 


pre - fabricated 








building fo suit your needs 


Whether you need more accommodation for stock, 
more space for getting implements under cover, or 


more storage space for grain . . 


. a Marley building 


will solve the problem at low cost and in far less 


time. 
can be delivered 
part of the country, 
within three or four 
weeks from receipt 
of order. 

Can we send you a 
quotation ? 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED. 


London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


And the pre-fabricated parts 
to any 


throughout 
the Country 


Head Office: 


Phone: Sevenoaks 2251 





Scottish Office: Cadder, Bishopbriggs, Nr. Glasgow. Phone: Bishopbriggs 415 











HE black frock re- 

mains firmly fixed as 

the indispensable, 

most distinguished 
item in the afternoon ward- 
robe, just as the white frock 
keeps on top of Summer styles. 
In an orgy of bright colours, it 
black afternoon frocks 
with their subtle drapery and 
the chalk-white linens and 
rayons that manage to look 
cool, fresh and sophisticated at 
one and the same time. All the 
great couturiers show them ina 
multitude of matt-surfaced 
rayon fabrics, the blacks in 
crépes soft as a jersey, the 
whites with sufficient sub- 
stance in their texture to be 
tailored, in rayon’ tweeds, 
bouclé weaves like a sponge 
cloth, canvas and herring-bone 
weaves. For Autumn, black 
woollen crépe frocks, fine as 
romaine, have apron fullness 
in front, gathered cross-over 
tops and wide, stitched epau- 
lettes for sleeves, some studded 
with gold or silver, others 
edged with a fringe of jet, as 
Spectator makes them, or with 
a pleated ruffle of black velvet 
set under the epaulette. These 
matt black dresses with their 
touches of shining black have 
great chic. 

For the sleek black after- 
noon and dinner dresses, the 
milliners have designed some 
of their prettiest hats. Pissot 


is the 


The dinner suit is in two blacks, 

the swathed pointed basque in 

corded silk, the skirt and top 

with draped sleeves in face-cloth. 
Marcus 
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IN BLACh 


PHOTOGRAPH: STUDIO J 


Aage Thaarup is making coifs like those in old 

Flemish paintings sometimes in black velvet 

and whi:e dotted muslin on a wire frame, 
sometimes all black 


PHOTOGRAPHS : DERMOT CONOLLY 


Miss Lucy makes caps for dining out or 
weddings in black crinoline straw, white 
gardenias and stiffened net. Her blouse 
is in matt white crépe, darted at the top 


and serrated down the front 


and Pavy are making straw 
taffeta sailors with high, na! 
crowns and a head-light of crin 
roses in front. Hugh Beres 


shows a ravishing bonnet of swat 


black tulle for the frocks 

draped tops and a cut-out neck 
The brim of this bonnet rises t 
arch above an alabaster brow 
it is worn well on the back of 
head. Aage Thaarup is ma 
Edwardian toques in tulle 

velvet bows which his manne 
wears on top of her neat coi 
with a black crépe dress cut out 
a wedge shape at the neckline. 
coifs, such as you see in old Fle 
paintings, are made in tulle, 

muslin and velvet, very decor: 
with their wide wings of white f 
ing the face, and worn with a | 
black cloth suit or a simple dre 
crépe or wool. Black velvet 
bonnets, worn right on the bac 
the head when the hair is down, 
black velvet sou’westers are b 
shown for the Autumn, smartes 
the short-skirted dinner frocks 
rather décolleté tops and dri 
hips. High, black velvet bon 
are charming with the many | 
fur jackets or the belted tl 
quarter jackets with their roun 
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MILLINERS 


The art of the milliner helps 
to enhance natural beauty, 
but to smart women a 
lovely dress is also of 
outstanding = importance. 
No one can deny that 
Courtaulds rayons have 
made it possible to be well 


dressed at moderate cost. 





The Symbol 
of 


Loveliness 
that Lasts 











THE GREATEST 
NAME IN RAYON 
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MARSHALL® 
SNELGROVE 


LONDON 


va | he “Famous Name 
for~ Quality 


- &! . 
iS 
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L_exctustvE CARDIGAN 


Here is the perfect 










ae \ fitting Wool Cardigan 
a in an entirely new de- 

of sign. Colours: nigger, 
A \ royal, navy, & white. 


4 £5.18. 3 


(6 coupons) 
Orders for special colours 
and sizes executed in about 
three weeks. 














LAND KNITIED PULLOVER: 


The story of this Pullover, is the story of an enterprising woman 
who breeds pedigree Angora rabbits on her farm at Denham. 
She collects the wool—spins the yarn and hand knits the garments. 
The result is this superfine Pullover, sketched above. In smoke- 
grey, chinchilla, golden, sable. (6 coupons.) 


KNIT-WEAR SA ON, GROUND FLOOR 
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To brighten a plain frock in linen or wool, 
stencilled suéde belts.- Elizabeth Arden 


turn-down collars that button to the chin. To 
look really smart, these collars and this jacket 
silhouette require the hair swept up and the 
bonnet placed on top above an absolutely neat 
hairline. Wings and loops of ribbon give width 
in front where they are placed fairly high up on 
the crown of the bonnet. Dashing white pill- 
boxes of corded ribbon for evening with a mass 
of butterfly bows of the ribbon in front also 
need a neat, upswept head of hair to look really 


: : : - a 
smart: the circlets of corded or velvet ribbon er 2 sie AE 






HERE are belted, three-quarter jackets in fine white face-c 

wear on chilly, Autumn evenings; white Utility lamb jacket: 
with white flannel, scarlet jackets saddle-stitched in black and tip 
sable and mink. To wear over the chalk-white button-through fro 
the seaside, Debenham and Freebody show tailored jackets in wool 
double-breasted, collared, hip-length with squared shoulders and 
to the waist. These are newer than a cardigan, are made in bright 


Embroidery is still not permitted on dresses intended for this c: 
but the veto on embroidered scarves and belts has been lifted. I 
ately we get change. One of the prettiest of the black dresses sho 
the coming Winter has afsash of black silk, flowered in pink, and e: 
carnation and rose and each leaf is picked out in sparkling sequ 
handkerchief to match folds round the plain neckline of the frock a 
be tied over the head when one goes out at night—the glittering { 
look very partyish Another black dress has a yoke of pale pink 
that ties on over the flat yoke of the dress with a bow of pale pink : 
at the back. Innumerable black tailor-mades are on the 


for the Autumn. 

keep their sleek ling 
until coupons are 

plentiful, flamboyant 
are impossible, but th 
inverted pleats and 

in the skirts give a 
fluid line, and the bac 
the jackets are waist« 
intricate seaming and 
bands. Though the 
mum of material is 
ployed, the suits do not 


they have recently. Bl 
also, are less shirt-lik« 
more feminine with bib 
darted fullness radi 
from them. They 
smartest in the matt « 
white crépes with a 


so straight up and dow) 
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bow. 


with flat bows either side are charming theatre = ee - turn-down collar, or a tie 
hats for the sleek coiffure with hair down and For Autumn tailor-mades and Persian lamb coats, bags in black suéde that makes a butterfly 
replace the snood. and curly cloth. Harrods P. Joyce REYNOLDs, 














THE 


WwhrerryY | CROSSWORD No. 811 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 









Db ] tae (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 811, Country Lire, 
DOUBLE 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
WHEE a, first post on Thursday, August 16, 1945. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


HOE 
STRONG, RIGID, SED DRILL ATTACH- 
MENT TO FIT THE 
LIGHT, SIMPLE. ABOVE : 


£4.15.0 £4.15.0 


Carriage Paid. 












Further particulars from 


J. T. LOWE, Litd., 


LONGHAM, WIMBORNE, DORSET. 












































































Name 
pote te 3° each Mr.'Mrs., ete. 
Obtainable only from Retailers ‘ 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. Address 
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x 34 
SOLUTION TO No. 810. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
WESTERN PEAR, appeared in the issue of August 3, will be announced next week, 
ACROSS.—1, Unto this last; 8, Adder; 9, Intervals; 11, Kittiwakes; 
12, Pine; 14, Eddies; 15, Fireship; 17, Caroline; 19, Beadle; 22, Elms; 
lowii 23, Out of touch; 25, Sideboard; 26, Isles; 27, Independents. DOWN.— 
Ag owing source of strength 1, Undated; 2, Torricelli; 3, Tribal; 4, Intrepid; 5, Lark; 6, Slavish; 
comfort and good cheer. 7, Backbenchers; 10, Steeplechase; 13, Pedestrian; 16, Incubate; 18, 
De ‘ “ - 6 sc- 9D ad- 9 > 
LPrenrieters: SOUTHARDS OF LONDON Ramadan; 20, Doubles; 21, Hooded; 24, Able. 

























ACROSS. 


1, It has a downland ring (12). 


9. All the same, you can put up such a solid 


defence with the wood (9) 
10, —— meme mee t ee (5) 
11. When and how set up (2, 4) 
12, Drop cats (anagr.) (8) 
13. ‘‘A trainband captain eke was he.” 


—Cowper (6) 


15. Berry bird (8) 

18. It presents a prickly problem to the 
ant (8) 

19. Horn, perhaps (6) 

21. A rabbit’s way of making a meal (8) 

23. They are long in the leg and long 
neck (6) 

26. Has a long neck, too, but no back to 

27. The answer, when it is, is clear at hear 

28. John Kyrle (3, 3, 2, 4) 


DOWN. 


, 1. The fisherman’s art is not the founder’ 
Reverse way of going (5) 
. Hardly the site for the City’s black ma 
. The game for which it is famous 
rounders (4) 
. In Scotland, doctor and artist go i 
ball together (8) 
6. Pay by the beginning of 12 (5) 
7. Gives the measure of the bard (7) 
8. In orders (8) 
14. She is no hen: she can fly (8) 
16. For the new boy perhaps the worst (: 
17. The tree with a woodwind’s note? (8) 
18. We don’t all need to stoop to get ther 
20. ‘*The Cedars, Muswell Hill, 
‘* Where he in affluence still.” 
—Hilaire L 
22. Rough-handle in the States (5) 
24. Though made up of bars there is no ro¢ 
25. Ask Sesame (4) 
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The winner of Crossword No. & 


Miss C. M. Godden, 
Oaklands, Jarvis Brook, 


Sussex. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, t 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated cor 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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